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Report from the Acapulco Conference: 
IPDC Off to a Promising Start - 



'.by Clifford H. Block 



d) 



The new International Program 
tor the Development of Commu- 
nication, the IPDC, is now a re- 
aJit>. The 35-nation Council of 
the IBDC met in Acapulco, Mexico, in 
January I982 at the invitation of Mexican 
President Ltfpez F^ortillo and took the organ- 
ization's first major actions. Delegates 
agreed on a list ol candidates for Director, es- 
tablished crttena for future project funding 
and- for financing mechanisms, and approved 
the* first round of I ^DC-funded or endorsed 
projects. * » 

The IPDC is an effort by the international 
community to enhance, the communications 
capabilities of the developing world. Stem- 
ming from a U.S. proposal at theM978 
Unesco General Conference, the idea has 
evolved from a clearinghouse on needs and 
funding sources to an institution which also 
has its own funding. While operations are 
partially supported by Unesco, project funds 
are developed through voluntary contribu- 
tions. The largely non-ideological character 
of the gathering in Acapulco was^evidence of 
the degree to which the practically oriented 
program of IPDC has engaged the support of 
every political bloc*., - • 
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Candidates for Director 

The IPDC wtill have a Mnall professional 
staff, initially £ Director and Deputy, housed 
at Unesco, in Pans. .The Council endorsed a , 
distinguished list of experienced communica-/ 
tions professionals, put forward by the* 
"Group of /I/" developing nations; frorn 
which UnescoNDirector General M'Bow so0n 
will select a Director. The candidates are. 

Khorshed Alam, Bangladesh 
Secretary, Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting 

Sarath Amunagama, Sri Lanka 
Secretary, Ministry of State 

Gogdwin Anim, Ghana 
Communication Consultant 

Albino Alberto Gomez, Argentina 
Newspaper Correspondent 

Jose Antonio Mayobre, Venezuela 
Division of Development of 
Communications System, 
Unesco 

Parayil Unniknshnan, India 
Deputy General Manager, 
Press Trust of India 

T. Nelson Williams, Liberia 
Director, Public Affairs Department 
•Lamco Joint Venture. 

Financing Mechanisms 

The issue of multilateral vs. bilateral aid 
•arose in Acapulco. The debate centered on 
the status of Council-approved projects 
which might be subsequently funded by bilat- 
eral mechanisms, rather than by the IPDC 
Special Account or by Funds-in-Trust. Some 
developing nations initially objected to trie 
inclusion of such projects in the IPDC port- 
folio. Several Western nations argued strongly 
that bilateral mechanises offered an IPDC 
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project channels for funding tl*at could not 
be ignored,, and should even be encouraged, 
since many donors'operate within constraints 
which discourage Special Account contnbu- , 
tions. Since three nations (Austria, The Neth- 
erlands, and Australia) had offered to fund 
specific projects approved by the IPDC, and 
others had similar intentions, the issue was 
vital. In the^end, the Council adopted lan- 
guage that did not rule out bilateral funding 

* m 

Projects 

The longest discussions of rtie meeting in- 
volved the re\ie\v of 24 regional, 3 world- 
wide, and 27 national projects proposed for^ 
funding or endorsement. In spite of lengthy 
debate on a few projects, consensus was 
maintained. Regional arid worldwide projects 
were given funding priority over national 
projects; among regions, Africa was afforded 
top priority as the neediest area in<,terms of 
present communications infrastructure and 
institutions. 

The 8-nation Bureau of the IPDC, an ex- 
ecutive group wmch represents the Council, 
subsequently allocated $74 1,000 in first-year * 
funding to 14 regional projects; bilateral 
donors agreed to fund two other regional ef- 
forts and one national project. Several other 
national projects wer-e approved, subject to 
future funding availabilities. The funded 
projects: 

REGIONAL PROJECTS 

AFRICA 

Pan African News Agency 
. (PANA); (also S2 million to be 
negotiated from the Gulf States 
Program for United Nations 
Organizations) S 100,000 

Regional Project for Develop- 
ment of Communication Technol- 
ogies (Funding to be negotiated 
with the Government of Austria) 

ACCE Institute* for Communica- 
tion Development and Research $10,000 

Establishment of a Network for 
the Exchange of Economic News 
Among the Press Agencies of the 
CEAO Countries $10,000 
(continued on page 11) 
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ieyond Slogans: 
A Serious New Role for Radio 




by WMliam Smith 

» 

As recently as 1952, the question 
was first posed, "Why can't >ou 
sell brotherhood like you sell 
soap?" Since then, social mar- 
keter^ in the United States have tried to apply 
the principles of commercial marketing to the 
promotion of social ideas, using slogans like 
"Only You Can Prevent Forest Fires," . . . 
"DonU Drink and Drive," . . . "Buckie 
Up," . . . and "Breast is Best." Sloganeering 
has become a standard part of the mass com- 
munication lexicon. Gradually, practitioners 
have corne to make a critical distinction be- 
tween program* of ^u^ial \id\ert&tng which 
rely on slogans to inform and motivate, and 
of social marketing* which emphasize the 
interrefatedness of the following four 
Elements: 

iProduct.^the characteristics of the 
commodity or idea to be 
promoted, 
Price. the real cost in money, time, 
prestige, and power to the , 
consumer; 
Place: , the system for distributing 

the idea or commodity which 
ensures easy access for a sig- 
nificant percentage of- con- 
sumers; 

< Promotion, the knowledge, attitudes, ' 
* and beliefs which the con- 
sumer requires to adopt the 
idea, and the means of de- 
livering each. 
The driving force in .an effective social 
marketing strategy is the intensity of^on,- 
sumer needs and wants. , Consequently., the 
distinction which * development , planners 
often make between "felt" needs and "r,eal" 
needs becomes academic. For the social 
marketer, "felt" needs are me only real 
needs, To convince a rural farmer that family 
planning is important because the world 
overpopulated, or to promote the boiling of* 
water because it kills some invisible creature 
that a rural mother doesn't believe really ex- 
ists, denies the basic assumption of successful 
marketing, the" attitudes-, beliefs, and values 
of the consumer are central to the design of 
an effective program. A public education 
program fcmilt around consumer values is 
presently under way in a Latin American and 
a West African country r 

The Ministries of ftealth in both Honduras 
and The Gambia have embarkfed on separate 
but parallel programs to test the effectiveness 
of social marketing applied to the prevention 
and treatment of acute infant diarrhea. 
Through' the Mass^Media and Health PVac- 
O Project sponsored by the Office of 
:h Education within the Bureau for 



Science and Technology of AID, the Acade- 
my for Educational Development is assisting 
Honduras and The Gambia in their concerted 
effort to reduce diarrheal mortality due to 
severe dehydration in small children. 

• New Oral Therapy 

In the ea/ly stages of dehydration, a child 
does not have to be hospitalized and given 
fluids intravenously. The child can be cared 
for at home, and rehydrated through oral re- 
hydration therapy (ORT), a promising new 
tool for halting the diarrjjea-dehydration- 
death sequence so common among Joung chil- 
dren in -the developing world. But ORT is de- 
pendent upon mothers and health care work- 
ers who .can recognize when the remedy is 
needed, and fl who are able to mix and admin- 
ister the remedy properly. In essence, oral 
therapy is a new "product;" a package of 
simple chemicals (salts and sugar) and a set of 
accompanying skills which offer a practical 
remedy (or a serious killer in both countries. 
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Labels on Uteq&ol packages use words, 
pictures, andmfmbers to convey life saving 
directions 

In Honduras and The Gambia, the chal- 
lenge is fiow^ to deliver both the remedy and 
the necessary skills to administer it to even 
the most isolated rural villages, villages with 
• no health care center, no mail or telephone 
system, and no reliable netwoYk of roads. 
The reliable communication channels that 
tnes^e two countries do have are radio and an 
effective' system of traditional "interpersonal 
communication. 

The Mas^s Media and 4 Health Practices Proj- 
ect is creating a public education campaign 
that combines i health worker training, spe- 
cially designed print materials, and wide- 
spread use of radio tp reach isplated villages. 
Each element of the campaigrj is designed to 
interact with and reinforce jthe other ele- 
ments. Slogans* such as "Madre* Que Pecho 
Da es Madre de Verdad" (''^pe Mother Who 
Breastfeeds Is a Mother jlndeed") have 
helped to standardize the c|ntral messages. 
But, more significantly, cafeful sequencing 
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and design have made it possible for radio to, 
act as 'art effective stimulus and reminder 
about the important mixing and administra- 
4 tidn skills being taught by health workers. 

Mixing Instructions 

In The Gambia, for example, mixing in : 
structions for a simple sugar and salts ORT ' 
H solution are being color-coded on an inex-^ 
pensive one-page flyer which is distributed 

^free, and^which also serves as a lottery ticket. 
A national radio lottery , offering such prizes 
as radios, t-shirts, and liter cups, is being 
organized to stimulate the widespread distri- 
bution of the flyer. Radio will take advantage 
of mothers' interest in the lottery to teach the 
mixing instructions through reference to 

• color -coded sections on the lottery flyer. 

. Radio is thus helping to transform an other 
, wise indecipherable piece of paper into a po- 
tentially powerful Jearning device in the 
village. 

In Honduras, it was obvious that the Min- 
istry's noYmal distribution schedule for drugs 
would be inadequate to meet the special de- 
mand for rapid and easy access to large num- 
bers of ORT packages. During a 6-month pre- 
program investigation, a number Of new dis- 
tribution points ^ere identified. Radio was 
called upon no^only tq.promoteHhe prepack- 
aged ORT <?wipound,' Litrosol, as a new 
remedy, but topopularize new distribution 
points for the remedy. These included local 
mayors* selected ynid wives, and local health 
care workers. The problem was how to en- 
sure that these selected individuals could be 
easily identified by rural villagers. The solu- 
tion was a simple flag featuring* a large ted 
heart. Flags were distributed along with the 
stocks of Litrosol packets to mayors, mid- 
wives, and healthworkers, who placed the 
flag in an easy-to-see place outside their 
houses. Special radio spots then advised the 
villages "to find Litrosol, look for the flag 
with the red heart." „ y 

This simple message*, which could be broad- 
cast hundreds oi times a week, proved an un- 
complicated and effective way of ensuring 
the maximum exposure to the campaign at a 
minimum cost to the Ministry. 

" Consistent Sequence * 

' ' While tfie program differs considerably in 
the two countries due to organizational and 
cultural differences, a consistent' sequence 
harbeerr followed to design the overalUcam- ; • 
paign plan. The first step was to develop a 
series of trieoreticaf models which defined ( 
not only the medical and bigchemical aspects 
of diarrhea and oral rehydration, but careful- 
ly^ escribed the socto-cultural consequences , 
of the program. 

. Key issues were then extrapolated /rom 
these models and used to structure an inten- 
sive field investigation which included, (a) 
focus group and individual interviews with 
several hundred mothers, (b) ORT mixing 
(continued on next page) 
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(continued from page 2) 

trials in actual rural villages, (c) home obser- 
vations, and (d) interviews at local phar- 
macies and medical facilities. The results of 
this research were tjien used to define the 
precise target audience, develop message 
themes, and finally, produce the draft 
materials. The most important materials, 
those which affect the largest auvjience, were 
pretested and significant modifications were 
made based upon pretest results. In one case, 
for example, the numbers used to identify a 
sequence of activities on a mixing poster were 
contuse^ by the audience and taken to refer 
to the number of packets, glasses of water, 
etc. to mix. This obviously critical problem 
was subsequently corrected. 

The two campaigns were designed in sever- 
al phases which are consistent with the sea- 
sonal prevalence of diarrhea (highest during 
the rainy season) in both countries. The tran- 
sitional phases permit regular monitoring of 
program effeoiivness and provide logical 
points for re-design and re-orientation of the 
messages as needed. The flexibility to make 
mid-course adjustments based on reliable 
field information is another key element of 
the program. 
Other Media Campaigns 

The program in Honduras is now in full 
swing. Almost a year of broadcasting is com- 
pleted and a second broadcast year is soon to 
begin. In The Gambia, planning is completed 
and the one-year broadcast cycle is scheduled 
to begin in early April 1982. Although the 
project is being systematically evaluated 
through a separate contract between AID 
and Stanford University's Institute for Com- 
munication .Research, summative results are 
not yet available. Anecdotal information, 
especially from -Honduras, indicates that 
Litrosol is now well recognized by the rural 
population. The distribution system for both 
packets and educational messages appears to 
be in place 1 and working. We have yet to 
determine, however, whajt the full impact of 
* the campaign will be. We .do know that the 
Ministry of Health* in Honduras is currently 
building an integrated and mediated (that, is, 
making use of a range of communication 
media techniques) public education approach 
into twp new large-scaJe health* programs.* 

In sum, there is growing evidence ^oMhe 
positive role which mediated prdgrams of 
public education can play. We believe that 
such programs can do a great deal more than 
simply 1 'publicize and sloganize." We are 
. convinced that under the right conditions, 
with an appropriate type of problem and suf- 
ficient time available, mediated public educa- 
tion can make a powefful and unique instruc- 
tional impact on widespread and isolated au- 
diences at a highly competitive cost. ■ 

William Smith is Vice President and Associate 
™-ector 0 f tne Academy's International Division, 
I presently Project Director of the Mass Media 



Using Radio to Teach Language Arts: 

Pilot' Program in Kenya Addressing Primary Needs 
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Can children learn to read and / 
understand English from radio 
instruction? Answering* v .this 
question is the purpose of a pilot 
project being developed for Kenya primary 
public schools., Like, many developing na- 
tions, Kenya kuffers from an expanding 
school population and a scarcity of qualified 
teachers, particularly in rural schools. The 
Radio 'Language Arts Project 1 is an attempt 
to provide a language program pertinent to 
the needs of children outside the urban areas 
and to improve the quality of the instruction 
of English as a second language in a cost-ef- 
fective manner. * 
The instructional ^design is based upon 
♦ methodology successfully appLied in the Nic- 
aragua Radio Mathematics Project imple- 
mented bv-the Institute for Mathematical 
Studies'infthe Social Sciences, Stanford Uni- 
versity, in\l973. : This project was a joint ven- 
ture of the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Deveiopment and the Nicaraguan Min- 
istry of Public Education. An evaluation of 
the project indicated that students in the ex- 
perimental radio classes scored significantly 
higher on tests than their non-experimental 
counterparts. Because of the success and de- 
sign of the Radio Mathematics Project, its 
methodology was considered applicable to 
otjier^ subject areas in other nations. ^ 

X * 

Background , 

Pupils Ih Kenyan public primary schools 
are taught in their mother tongue for the ini- 
tial three years. As delineated in the Kenyan 
Statement of Objectives>instruction inEng- 
lish as 3 second language is phased. in, begin- 
ning in the first school year. By the end of the 
third year, "the child should have acquired a 
sufficient command of vocabulary and lan- 
guage patterns to enable him to use English 
as the medium of learning. n Starting in 
standard 4 (grade .4), English becomes the 
language of instruction and by the end of 
standard 7 (grade. 7) pupils are required to 
*pa$s the Comprehensive Proficiency lam- 
ination to qualify for secondary school ^en- 
rollment. 

With the elimination- of primary school 
fees in 19|73, enrollment soared, straining the 

, economic and educational resources of the 
nation's scKools. Instructional materials, 
schools, faculty housing, and qualified 
teachers were in short supply. To meet the as- 
pirations of the- people and the^growing needs 
of the nation's children, this Radio Language 

'Arts pilot project will attempt to increase 
comprehension of oral and written English' 
by using 'radio as the basic instructional 
medium for pupils jn standards 1,,2, and 3. 
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Curriculum and Methodology 

The Radio-Language Arts Project (RLAP) 
must follow the official goals and curriculum 
for primary pupils of Kenya's Ministry of 
Basic Education. While the goals and curri- 
culum of the RLAP and the conventional 
curriculum are the same, the means by which 
the RLAP achieves these goals and presents 
the curriculum through radio lessons will dif- 
fer. In Kenya, English is taught as a second 
language and parallels the basic skills of the . 
language program in the mother tongue The 
RLAP will use an integrated ljfnguage arts 
approach which will focus on language func- 
tion, emphasizing .meaning and .communica- 
tion activities. Listening and ^peaking will 
precede reading and writing/ Readiness ex- 
perience> in both reading afld writing will be 
implemented from the start of the program. 
Each facet of language^ kills will be used to. 
reinforce and expand the others. 4 
" Radio instruction will require active partic- 
ipation and response by pupils to enhance 
learning. Children will talk, write, and re- 
spond physically throughout the program. 
Each skill will be carefully developed, pre- 
sented, and practiced in short, frequent 
lesson segments, and pupils wilr receive im- 
mediate correction^ or encouragement from 
their teachers to stimulate learning. 

The lesson content is based upon criteria 
which will assist the student in learning a 
specific .skill but will relat^to the learner's 
needs and interests in his rural environment. 
o Materials will be screened by the Kenyan 
team members to ensure that they are appro- 
priate ancLreflectothe values of the culture. 
* Sincccdt is a major concern of the proj- 
ect, efforts will be made to reduce the mater- 
ials which will be supplied to each class. 
Books require not only paper and printing 
but also distribution, which is costly and dif- 
ficult. Quring trre first year and part of the 
second, charts and worksheets will be 'devel- 
oped, but as children become proficient in^ 
writing, worksheets will be* phased out. 
Whenever possible, jnaterials found in local 
classrooms will be utilized. Teachers will be 
asked to write exercises on the board and 
after the pupils Jearn to write, pupils Will be 
asked to copy materials from the board and, 
more importantly, to create some of their 
own reading matter. 

Lesson Design 

Children in standards 1, 2, and 3 will 
receive their English instruction fi via 
30-minute daily radio broadcasts. Each radio 
lesson will consist of two parts, the radio 
broadcast and post-broadcast activities 
(continued on page 12) 



Is the Information Community 
Serving Farmers' Information- Needs? 

by Michael Laflin * 



As we hear more and mote about the infor- 
mation explosion, we are reminded that it is 
important for disseminators (or suppliers) to 
respond to an increasing demand for specific 
and relevant information. Even though new 
data bases and techniques for delivery are 
making it increasingly possible to answer in- 
dividual requests quite specifically, some sup- 
pliers still want to put their own needs and 
organizational priorities ahead of their 
clients' needs. This article addresses the issue * 
as it relates to the information needs of 
farmers. H.R. 

y>\ An agricultural 1 information 
Vvr service operates in most coun- 
T tries not only on thcpremise that 
' it has a body of knowledge and • 
practices' to disseminate, but also that 
farmers lire willing recipients. Farmers are 
/ rarely considered to be information seekers. 
Whilst is true that agricultural extensionists 
do meet farmers prepared to *bu> their com- 
modity' — I explain the metaphor later — and 
that new practices are adqpted by farmers, 
this perspective has limitations and is based 
on assumptions that need examination. 

Ministries of Agriculture generally take the 
view that, confronted by the reality of back- 
ward agricultural practices, it is their func- 
tion to modernize them. The most efficient 
use of a small corps of skilled manpower^in 
'research stations with a brief t$ develop new 
varieties and techniques. Less skilled people 
are trained as extensidnists to disseminate Jhe 
discoveries to farmers. Any failure of the sys- 
tem's put down to the stereotype of tradi- 
tional, peasant obduracy, or poor extension 
stafPrather than to inappropriate informa- 
tion. The combination of a single-purpose 
extension service and incentives to farmers is 
thought tq be the solution. The most single-" 
. minded example of dissemination is the train- 
ing and visit system, currently in favor within 
the World Bank. 

j ( Media Supplements Agents' Message 

1 Extension agents' personal contact, with 
farmers is supplemented by radio broadcasts, 
print materials, mobile film units, and 
* demonstration plots, the totality being called 
an agricultural information system. s All are 
centrally conceived; and probably produced, 
«te by a national information center, j^lthough 
„ separate systems may be created for agricul- 
ture and livestock, for example. 

At the farmers* level M it is easy to Jose sight 
of the fact that' go\ernments also have na- 
tional needs, such as earning foreign ex- 
change, and therefore want to promote the 
, production of such export crops as coffee, 
O m or pyrethrum. Farmers are encouraged 
:I^|Crpw these cash crops to supplement sub- 
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sistence crops using techniques that maximize 
production. Thus there is a need- not merejy 
to disseminate information, but through 
selective dissemination to steer farmers in a 
particular direction. This allows only limited 
information-seeking hy farmers since the sys- 
tem is directive (in that it g^yes out the infor-. 
mation it wants to) rather, than receptive and 
willing to tailor .responses to farmers' needs. 

While it cannot be disput^J that certain 
decisions are the prerogative of governments, 
1 decisions about crops and techniques ulti- 
mately rest with the farmer, at least in capi- 
talist-oriented societies. He takes the risk so 
he makes the decisions/The farmer's deci- 
sions will be based on: , 

• adequate information (not necessarily 
complete, but perceived to be sufficient) 

• controlsof sufficient resources to allow ac- 
tion 

• the influence of others who provide a 
social environment which encourages or 
discourages a particular decision 

• the impulse to act, partly arising out of the 
factors above, partly a function of person- 
ality. 

To ask how far^central agencies can influ- 
ence this process is* to ask the length of a 
piece of string. It is probably the case that 
many agencies, despite being aware of the 
. role of local leaders and in corporating the m 
into a system, underestimate the importance 
of friends and neighbors as sources of infor- 
mation and motivation, and feel threatened 
by them. However, research has turned the 
question upside down and asked toVhat ex- 
tent of ficial information sources conflict with 
the views of farmers. Singh and Haque sur- 
veyed farmers' perceptions of the importance 
of 12 items of information, and compared 
them with those of Village Level Workers 
(VLWs) and Block Level Personnel (BLP) in 
India. Of the twelve iterhs* theTirst and last 
two ite'ms were ranked as follows: 



Clearinghouse Annoynpes- 

New Publications % 

/ 

The Clearinghouse on development Com- 
munication is pleased, to announce that a 
selection of 45 of its Project Profiles has been 
translated into French, Spanish, and Arabic. 

The Project Profiles are series of brief two- 
and three-page descriptions of development 
projects around 'the world that have* had 
strong 9ommunicationS*2ompQnent. In addi- 
tion to a succinct description of the project, 
each individual profile in the collection fur- 
nishes a short bibliography and a list of con* 
tacts: names and addresses of the people who 
worked on the projects. The translated Pro* 
files are now available for distribution to the 
DCR network. The English-language Profiles 
are to be reprinted at a later date, and will be 
announced in DCR when available. x 
• Each of the paperbound volumes-contains 
a detailed index which identifies the projects 
by country, sector (agriculture, health, in- 
tegrated development, family planning^ and 
education' andLhuman resources) and com- 
munications media used. Each volume is 
about 125 pages long, and is available at a 
cost of US $6.00 each to readers in the devel- 
oped world* Readers in developing countries 
may request the Project Profiles free of 
charge. 

To obtain copies of the translated Project 
Profiles, 'please write the Clearinghouse. 
Where appropriate,- enclose a check ox 
money order for US $'6.00 dollars ^payable to 
AED. Please specify Avhether you are" order- 
ing the French, Spanish, or Arabic edition. 
~ProJiles will be sent by surface mail. ■ 



system. But when one Considers that the sys- 
tem is intended to provide farmers with infor- 
mation for decisions", that that information 
must be timely, relevant, comprehensible, 
complete, and frequent, and that farmers do 
not have time to take in much information 
that is not -immediately useful, then the bur- 
den on central in formation systems becomes 
huge. Is it realistic to suppose that a centrally 
based system can work in any but,the smallest 
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Farmers 1 ranking 






Item of information , 


VL Ws ' ranking 


BLP's ranking 


Improved seeds 


1st 


, 12tK 


9th * 


Storage 


2nd 


9th 


ilth 


Soil test 


11th- v 


,2nd 


1st 


Water test 


* " 12th 


1st 


• 2nd 



Who was right is less important in this in- 
stance than the effect of conflicting priorities 
on the extension service's credibility. A simi- 
lar result was recorded by Knight and Singh 
when they tested farmers, and farm broad- 
casters from All India Radio for their views 
on the effect Of broadcast style and content 
on information dissemination. • t 

It would be easy and convenient to put the 
discrepancy down to poor operation of the 



and mOst homogeneous country? 

In addition to the basic ambivalence be- 
tween dfrectlfen and serving farmers' infor- 
mation needs, an agricultural information 
service has its own internal pressures irudefin- 
mg its audience and its needs. The higher 
echelons of government ma> favor commer- 
cial farmers on the basis that it* is they who 
will best provide exports, the producers of in- 
continued on next page) 
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formation and the extension staff will proba- 
bly identify more closely with small holders 
smce it is usually this social background from 
Which they have themselyes com£. If. an aid 
agency is involved, it will perhaps promote 
the interest^ of the poofest farmers. 

However the interest struggle transpires— 
and it may never be resolved, leading to con- 
flicting objectives— groups must be identified' 
as targets. These groups will be called homo- 
geneous according to the criteria selected. 
Those criteria will be based at worst on 
research convenience or stereotypes, or, at 
best, on a- particular perception of reality. 
The actual number of groups, and the con- 
sequent sophistication of the profiles, will be 
dictated by the resources available to the in- 
formation service and by compatibility with 
the production program. 

Certain Groups Favored - 

The resulf is that certain groups are fa- 
vored by the information service, and that 
the dissemination of information.^ neces.san- 

. ly generalized to agree with the producers' re- 
stricted conception of those groups a* far as 

. content, timing, and presentation are con- 
cerned . 

The effect of producers' needs on the qual- 
ity of information for farmer deusion-mak- 
ingfSh be illustrated-by the following model. 



• a move from presentation of centralized so- 
lutions to individualized problem-solving. 
It might. prove beneficial to the quality of * 
-.information if more people viewed informa- 
tion as a commodity,* subject to the same 
market forces as any other. If agricultural in- 
formation producers were judged on the 
number of 'sales' that they had made, the de- 
lineation ( of the 'market* would have to be 
more realistic, the civil service ethos would 
have to be replaced by greater dynamism, 
and information quality would have^to rise. 
The initiative would pass to the information 
seeker, the 'consumer/ The implications 
would ripple inwards and upwards. Exten- 
sion agents given inappropriate information 
would complain to researchers^ or in the case 
of badly 'packaged^ information, to the 
media producers. 

Information Services Model 

Fanciful? Perhaps. -Yet, the Citizens' Ad- 
vice Bureaux in Britain operate on the basis 
that their clients are information seekers and 
this perspective is reflected in the service they 
provide. They recently carried out an experi- 
ment in rural North Wales where people are 
almost as remote, inf&mation-starved, poor- 
ly serviced by state agencies, and often as 
unable to travel as are their counterparts in 
the Third World. Certainly they have radio 



manent establishments in towns The Citi- 
zens' Advice Bureaux set out to service infor- 
mation needs rather than shape actions and 
evaluated its success partly in terms of cost* 
per inquiry. „ ' 

For agricultural information^ services, the 
crux of the matter lies in conceding that iuis 
farmers who decide whether 16 adopt a prac- 
tice, not the planners, researcyiers, and infor- 
mation producers While go\Wnments must 
further national needs, and their provision of 
information, incentives, and^ubsidies may 
hasten and influence the direction of farm- 
ers' decisions, the initiative lies squarely in 
the hands of the farmer. w ■ 

For further information, contact the au- 
thor at the University of Reading Agricultur- 
al and Rural Development Centre, 16 Lon- 
don Road, Reading, Berks., England. 

Michael Laflin is editor of 'the Heading Rural De- 
velopment Communications (RRDC) Bulletin. He 
has worked in audiovisual production and rural 
social development in Hen) a, Kuwait, and Eng- 
land. 



Area of Consideration 
Content: 

Depth of Examination. 

e 

Task Relevance: 
l^bleWSdlution^ 

Ratio: 
Area Specificity: 
Timing: 

Control of Information: 



Info, the farmer needs 
Specific 

Explanation, interpreta- 
tion, understanding 
High, great utility 

Examination* of options 
Local 

Specific, immediate 
By individual consumer 



Info, produced 
by nat 7 agency 



General 

Simple statement of fact. 

Low, general interest 

Perception of solution 
National 
General, delayed 
By producer 



In drawing up these continua, I originally ap- 
plied them to radio broadcasts, but they are 
applicable to other areas. More could be 
** added. They are simplistic in that they il- 
lustrate only extremes, but when applying 
them to a system, one can add gradations. 

The information needs for the majority of 
decisions fall on the left-hand side; ease of 
producing information is greater and the cost 
less towards, the right-hand side of the con- 
tinua. Implications of a move from right to 
left by information producers are consider - 
, aj)le. Some of them are: 
" • an increasing need to be aware of the real- 
ity of consumers if the information is to be 
useful 

• an acknowledgement of the importance of* 
individual decisions 

• the need to improve data storage and re- 
trieval systems 

• an increasing scale .of, and access to, re- . 
i search * 

© & ihe increasingly individualized access to in- 
^RJC formation systems 



and televison, but these channels, rarely pro- 
vide the kind of information needed for deci- 
sions. Lacking libraries and private tele- 
phones, residents, exist on information avail- 
able from the local sub-post office, neigh- , 
bors, the local school teacher, and the doctor 
and^leric who probably visit rather than live 
there. The experiment, ^which involved mo- 
bile information vans traveling regularly to» 
several villages, parking, and waiting for cus- 
tomers, demonstrated three features, One> 
that people were often, unable to act because 
they simply did not know of the existence of 
services* (the old lady sniveling at night 
because she did not Know she was eligible for 
a heating allowance is akin to the farmer ig- 
norant of the fact that he can claim a sub- 
sidy); two, that although it was not always 
possible to scarry all the information re- 
quested, regular visits enabled th£ service to 
foHow-up requests and identify the need for 
specialist advice, requests which they then 
gave to specialist agencies for action; and 
three, that* the service was heavily used and 
could operate at a cost no greater than per- 
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Toward Safe Drinking 
Water for All . 

In this, the International Drinking 
Water Supply and Sanitation Decade, 
we wish to call readers' attention to a 
most important source of information. 
IRC, the International Reference Ceptre 
for Community Water Supply and Sani- 
tation, is *an independent foundation 
created by the World Health Ojganiza-^ 
"lion 'aTTd^hTirah^nanas^G^ , 
"to promote and support the creation of 
safe drinking watered sanitation facili- 
ties in the developing world." To carry 
out these activities, the IRC offers infor- 
mation services, technology transfer, 
training, community education, pro- 
'grarn planning and evaluation, work- 
shops, a newsletter, fcnd a Technical 
Paper series. The technical papers, 
handsome documents of great value to 
the community program planner for 
water and sanitation, now number 18, 
and are available, as are the other serv- 
ices, from IRC, P.O. Box 5500, 2280 
HM Rijswijk, The Netherlands. 

Another information source for read- 
ers concerned with the problems of 
drinking water and sanitation is the 
United Nations t>evelopment Pro- 
gramme's Division % of Information. 
Their list of available Information 
Material includes briefing* documents,' 
special issues of various UN publica- 
tions, case histories, films, and *other 
items^that deal* with the Decade's topic. 
Address requests to UNDP, Division^ 
Information, I&om d3-f872, One 
United Nations Plaza, New York, K.Y. 
10017, USA. ±- m 



Educational CcimnriLrnication Development 
In .Indonesia: A Multfmedia Approach 



by Yusufhadi Miarso and John Middleton 



I Expanded access to educational 
\*g opportunity and increased quali- 
fy ™~\ * ty of education are central goals 
— — 1 for educational develop- 
ment throughout much of the world. In In- 
donesia, these goals are extremely important. 
The fifth most populous country in the 
world, Indonesia stretches some 3600 miles 
across several major and some 3000 smaller 
islands. Sinpe achieving independence in* 
1945, the nation has demonstrated an ex-, 
traordinary commitment to education. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1977, primary enrollments 
were expanded 400^0, reaching near-univer- 
sal coverage of the age group. Secondary en- 
rollments- were increased 18-fold, and the 
number of university students increased by. a 
factor of 57. 

As Indonesia entered the 1980s, the lit- 
eracy rate was about 64 ^o, and even higher 
among younger people. .The massive expan- 
sion of the school system had created a firm 
base for continued educational development. 
However, significant challenges remained. 
Despite rapid expansion, the large majority 
of secondary school-age children could not 
find places. Access to higher education was 
even more limited, creating a serious shortage 
of trained persons for national development. 
Moreover, despite a massive project in cur- 
riculum development, textbook preparation 
and dissemination, and teacher training at 
the primary level,' the quality srf education 
lagged behind the quantitative growth of tbe 
system. * 

The government has taken firm steps to 
deal with these challenges. Higb priority has 
been given to school expansion, textbook de- 
velopment, and teacher training at the*secon- 
dary level, and -to jlevelopment of higher 
education. . 

The potential of educational media and 
technology was recognized early, irMhe 1970s 
as an alternative* means of both expanding ac- 
cess and improving quality. Beginning with* 
experimental projects using radio for primary 
instruction and for teacher training, Indone- 
ia has given rapidly increasing support to the 
use of educational technology throughout the 
• educational system. # 

Today, the Indonesian Centef for Commu- 
nication 'f ethnology in Education and Cul- 
ture {commonly known as PTKPK) is charged 
with the responsibility for coordination and 
• action for the application of communication 
1 technology* to problems of education. The 
role of PTKPIfes to develop and test technol- 
*ogy-based alternative solutions to educa- 
tional problems", to lead in the development 
O jaingd' personnel, and to coordinate ac- 
:I^|O e s in tne fi e, d of commujiication^gh- 
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nology both within and outside the fviinistry 
of Education^ , ' > 

PTKPK Activities 

Institutionalized as a Center of the Minis- 
try of Education in 1978, PTKPK operates 
from a new facility near Jakarta througlvan 
extensive network of decentralized regional 
radio and television production facilities, 
provincial Learning Resource Centers, and 
cooperative relationships with units of the 
Ministry of Education and Indonesian uni- 
versities and teacher tfaining institutes. 
PTKPK has a staff of more than 250 em- 
ployees, aationwide. 

* PTKPK is engaged in a Complex and exten- 
sive set of activities. Of chief importance are 
the action and demonstration pfojects 
through which alternative roles for com- 
munication technology are tested and dem- 
onstrated. Currently, PTKPK manages eight 
major ^projects:^ 

• Open Junior Secondary School: A 
three-year pilot project enrolling 
more than 2000 students is current- 
ly nearing completion^ Designed to 
reach students whose access to sec- 
ondary education is limited by fac- 
tors of geography and a current 
shortage of classroom space, this 

5 project delivers education to village 
Jearning groupsjhrough self- 
instructional modules, radio, cas- 
settes and slide/cassette programs. 
Learning groups are attached to a 
"mother school,*' where students 
receive advanced subject matter in- 
struction once a week. 

• Primary Teacher Training by • 
Radio: In operation for more than 

, five years* this project provides 
broadcast radio inservice training . 
to primary school teachers. Radio 
programs are supported with sim- 
ple print materials. The project 
currently operates in 1 1 provinces 
and is designed to reach about 
70,000 teachers. 

• Non-formal Education: In coopera- 
tion with the Adult and Communi- 
ty Education Division of the Minis- 
try of Education, PTKPK provides 
radio support for rural learning 
groups in 20 experimental sites. 
Programs are written and produced 
on a decentralized J^asis and, like 
all PTKPK radio, are broadcast in 
cooperation with the national radio 
network (RRI), primarily through 
provincial and local stations. 



• Children's Television: In coopera- 
tjpn with Unicef, PTKPK is* pro- 
ducing 17 half-hour programs on 

1 the theme of character develop- 
ment. Designed for open-broad- 
— - cast, these programs use drama to 
bring the then* of character devel- 
opment to rural and semi-rural 
children. Topics include problem- 
solving, initiative, acceptance of 
responsibility, and self-image. Cur- 
rently produced in 3 /4-inch video- 
tape format, these programs are 
providing an opportunity for ex- 
tended on-the-job and formal train- 
ing in educational television design 
~ and production. 

• Public Television: PTKPK is also' 
producing TV series" on environ- 
mental problems and on basic de- 
velopment skills for broadcast from 
the TV Republic Indonesia (TVRI) 
station in Surabaya, East Java. 
These programs are produced on 
16mm film. In additipn, PTKPK 
co-produces with TVRI Surabaya a 
weekly live "development quiz" 
series^ 

• Higher Education. Support to 
higher education development is 
provided in several ways, including 
assistance with closed-circuit 
classroom instruction, in-service 
training of university lecturers, and 
planning for a variety of distance 
learning projects, including a pro- 
posed Open University. PTKPK is 
also assisting in the establishment 

- of educational technology pro- 
grams at several universities. 

^ Trainings A major mechanism* for 
the diffusion of educational tech- 

- nology concepts and techniques is 
training. PTKPK develops and 
leads training programs in instruc- 
tional development and media pro- 
duction and utilization for a wide 
range of clients both within and 
outside the educational setting. 

• Policy Communication: Further 
diffusion comes through the de- 
velopment of media, principally x 
film and slide/cassettes, to spread 
knowledge of educational innova- 
tions 'among audiences which in- 
clude^both professionals and the 
general public. 

The level of activity required by these proj- 
ects is evident from the production achieve- 
ments of fiscal year 1980-81. -over 1000 radio 
programs, 450 slide/cassette programs, a 
dozen films and an equal number of proto- 
type television programs, more than 400 dif- 
ferent print modules^ and training for more 
than 400 persons. 

(continued on next page) 
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* Institutional Development 

PTKPK faces the need to develop institu- 
^ tional capability while maintaining a high 
volume of support to education. In seeking 
to become a center of excellence in»instruc- 
• tional development and media production 
for education, PTKPK, like all new organiza- 
tions, needs to expand the pool of trained 
persons, upgrade available technology, and 
evolve patterns of working which enable re- 
sources to be effectively applied through edu- 
cational communication project?. 

The process of institutional development 
began early, and will continue for some time. 
A significaat phase came with a USAlD-*up 
ported project with Syracuse University in 
1976-78, through which 20 Indonesian 
educators/eceived advanced graduate train- 
ing in educational technology. 

Further impetus has been gained with the 
Educational Communication Development 
Project (ECD) which began t in 1980 and 
% /inishes at the end of 198B. This project is be- 
/ ing implemented by the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development (AED) under contract to 
USA1D Jakarta, which is co-funding the 
' * project with the Government of Indonesia. 

New Media Resources 

The ECD Project has three major compo- 
nents: commodity/equipment purchase, 
training, and technical assistance. Radio, 
television, and graphic equipment is being 
purchased and installed in newly constructed 
facilities. This new technology »yvill give 
PTKPK full professional production capabil- 
ity by early 1983. In addition, the* PTKPK 
book, journal, and media resource collection 
is being greatly expanded: technical book col- 
lections are being established in PTKPK pro- 
duction and learning resource centers, and 
basic educational technology libraries are be- 
' mg established in some 17 cooperating uni- 
versities and teacher training-colleges. 

The University of Southern California, 
under a J sub-co/*ract with AED, is providing 
MA and Ph.D.-level training for 26 students 
in cooperation with the Jakarta Institute of 
Teacher Ecjucation (1KIP Jakarta). This 
component consists of 17 "graduate courses 
taught in Indonesia by USC faculty as part j& — j" 
the graduate program of the 1K1P, which 
grants degrees. Included is a summer of ad- 
vanced study in the U.S. In addition, a varie- 
ty of short-term non-degree training is being 
provided, including a summer of advanced 
graduate study at Indiana University for nine 
additional Ph.D. students. 
„ The third component is technical assist- 

* Since. An AED field team with expertise in 

planning, instructional development, re- 
search and evaluation, library k and informa- 
tion science, film and television production, 
and television engineering works closely with 
colleagygs at PTKPK to developed strength- 
en institutional capabilities. Additional 
© rt-term consultants are called upon as 
:i\lCded, and have contributed to educational 



television deaign, formative evaluation, staff 
development in higher education, and Opan 
University planning. * 

Overall, the ECD Project rests on four 
principles of action. First, through mecha 
nisms of joint funding, all project compo- 
nents are integrated into the work of PTKPK 
and cooperating Indonesian institutions 
This integration requires cooperation among 
the many institutions involved in project 
planning and management. The thrust of all 
effort* is toward tnstitutiortalpaJion — of 
technology, of trainings and of technical as- 
sistance.. The graduate training component, 
for example, is strengthening graduate educa 
Hon in educational technology in Indonesia 
through joint planning and curriculum devel 
opment, teaching materials development, 
and involvement of Indonesian faculty rn^ad- 
vanced study and co-teaching. 

In the end, it is recognized that institu- 
tional growth is a difficult and time-consum- 
ing Drocess, one which must be firmly an- 
chored in the reality of present constraints 
and opportunities, and which emphasizes 
gradual and steady growth. Thus the fourth 
principle is incremental systems develop- 
ment,- in which procedures for the design, de- 
velopment, and production of educational 
media are introduced slowly and carefully, 
with emphasis on adaptation to fit with In- 
donesian needs and constraints. 

The history of development of PTKPK, 
like the history of development of Indonesian 
education, is ope of rapid advance under dif- 
ficult constraints. Current "efforts represent 
an important stage in the development of 
educational communication in Indonesia. It 
is a stage which rests on a record of earlier ac- 
complishment and which, hopefully, will 
contribute in significant ways to more effec-^ 
live use of technology as Indonesia coniinues 
jo expand and improvethe quality 6f educa- 
tional opportunity. * ■ 



Yusufhadi Miarso4s Director of the Indonesian 
Center for Communication Technology in Educa- 
tion and Culture. John Middleton is currently 
k AED Project Director and 'Chief of Party for the 
Educational Communication Development Proj- 
ect m Jakarta, Indonesia. 



Development Communication Report, published 
quarterly by the Clearinghouse on Development 
Communication, has a circulation of over .6,000 
Subscriptions are available free of charge to 
readers in the developing world. 

A center for materials and information on impor- 
tant applications of communication technology to 
development problems, the Clearinghouse is opera- 
ted^yjrfe Academy for Educational Development, a 
nonprofit planning organization, and supported «by 
theJEJureau for Science and Technology the U S 
Agency for International Development as part of its 
program In educational technology ancUjevelop- 
ment t&ommunicatlbn, 

The views expressed in Devefopment Commjunfca, 
tion- Report 4 are th6se of the authors and not 
necessarily those*! its sponsors. Original material 
in the Report mayoe reproduced without prior per 
mission provided that full credit is given and that two 
copies of the reprint art? sent to the Editor 1 ! 

Readers are invited fd subml) typed manuscripts 
of no more than 1000 words* and to 4end tn 
photographs. ■ % ^ i 



Latin American Action: 
Communication Training 

Spanish or Portuguese-speaking readers of 
DCR looking for training courses in educa- 
tional communication ma> *ish to cheek 
with the following organizations. 

In 1982, the Instituto Latinoamericano de 
la Comunicacion Educativa (1LCE) will be T 
offering a series ol courses within three broad 
program areas. "Development and Produc 
tion of A-V teaching Materials," "Develop- 
ment and Production orLow-Cost Media," 
and "Qevelopment and Production of Edu-^ 
cational Radio Programs." These courses 
ma> be taken singly, or as part of a complete 
program. 1LCE ma> be contacted at Apalta- 
do Postal 94-328, Mexico 10, D.C., Mexico. 

For the third year, the Cerit.ro de Servicios 
de Pedagogia Audiovisual para la Capacita- 
cion (CBSPAC) in Lima, will be giving a five- 
month intensive course in Video for Teaching 
and Training CESP AC encourages the nom- 
ination oFtwo participants from any inter- 
ested Latin American institution or organiza- 
tion, so that a two-person team will result 
from the training. Registration closes May 
1st, 1982, for the course which will begin in 
June. Information on the course is available 
from CESPAC, Apartado 4480, Lima, Peru. 

The Catholic University of Peru has a Cen- 
tro de Teleducacion where students may re- 
ceive complete training in the planning and 
production of educational television pro- 
grams. In the past, the training was given 
over the period of an academic year. For fur- « 
ther information contact CETU, Apartado 
12514, Lima 21, PeruA 

We have received an announcement from' 
the Latin American Center of Educational 
Technology* for Health that a catalog will be 
forthcoming of the 19 week-long courses to 
be offered Jrom March through November 
1982. Subjects to be covered include "Simu- 
lations in Health Education,*' " Introduction 
to Audiovisual Media in Education,'' and 
"Educational Technology and Human 
Resources for Primary Health Care " To re- 
quest a catalog, write to NUTES/CLATES, 
Caixa Postal 80002, ZC24»Rio de - Janeiro, 
. Brazil. • 

Readers with an interest in appropriate 
technologies for development may wish to 
know about the Centro Andino de Tecnolo- 
gia Rural (CATER) in Ecuador. In collabora- 
tion with the National University of Loja, 
CATER will offer a four-month postgradu- 
ate course fecusing on strategies of rural 
development, to be given April through July, 
1982. CATER is alio planning a seminar 
(5-11 April 1982) on Alternative Technolo- 
gies for Rural Construction. For information 
about these activities!* contact CATER at 
Casilla 399, Loja, Ecuador. • t * ■ 
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A Communicator's' Checklist 



Bold Experiment— The Story of Edu- 

Icational Telex ision in American Sa- 
moa, by Wilbur Schr& i ilii i, Ly fe Nfc 
Nelson, and Mere T. Betham (Stan- 
ford, California, Stanford University Press, 
1981), 244 pp. 

America's treatment of its territories has 
been marked by alternating periods of "be- 
nign neglect"*and infusions of cash and kind 
to make up for that neglect. The "Bold Ex- 
•penment" chronicled in this well written and 
thoroughly researched book was as much a 
result of America 1 * neglect as it was a poten- 
tial solution to that, neglect. The pervasive 
and revolutionary use of television as the 
primary mode of instruction in American 
Samoa began in 1964, the brainchild of the 
then-Governpr Rex Lee. After years of disin- 
terest in the Pacific territories by official U.S. 
pohc> makers, President Kennedy's adminis- 
tration was marked by attempts to make uf> 
for that neglect on a grand scale. Something 
had to be done, and educational technology 
was an idea whose time had come. 

In the eyes of well-meaning American edu- 
cators, American Samoa's stihool system was 
sorely- inadequate. Ramshackle buildings, 
poorly tramed^ teachers, -and cast-off text- 
books were the rule. Because the only text* 
books that could be had were in English, in- 
struction was provided in English by teachers 
who could not speak it. Learning was by 
rote. Governor Lee proposed a bold solution, 
which in effect "threw the baby out with the 
bath water." The entire existing school sys- 
tem was abandoned, and in the spaccof two 
years television became the primary mode of 
instruction. 

Originally, the plan called for at least one 
year of advance planning and teacher train- 
ing, but this never happened. Curriculum 
was designed in the summer of 1964 for 
classes scheduled to begin that fall. More- 
over, Samoan classroom teachers and super- 
visors were almost entirely excluded from the 
planning and design process, an oversight, 
.that resulted in damaging political infighting 
later on. By October of 1964, American 
Samoa was transformed from a relatively 
technology-free environment to a vcountry 
that had in place a full-fledged television sys- 
tem reaching the remotest corners of the six 
islands of American Samoa and parts of 
Western Samoa. Con struct ion of a television 
transmitter, a -sophisticated studio produc- 
tion facility with the latest equipment, and 
four new school buildings with television re- 
ceivers .was completed by 1964. By 1967, 24 
of the 26 proposed new schools were com- 
O ely finished and ready to receive tele- 
on instruction. 



The teaching burden necessitated by this 
speed was enormous. Studio teachers were 
responsible for between 10 and 15 programs a 
week. v 

While the experts in charge of producing 
this educational innovation intended to in- 
clude the Samoans in the development, this 
never seemed to happen. Lesson plans were 
created without much knowledge of Samoan 
culture and values, and Samoan teachers 
were instructed. to follow them to the letter 
with no deviation. Samoan teachers used to 
decades of running their schools with little in- < 
terference were monitored mercilessly in the 
early stages of the experiment. 

Teachers felt very frustrated. They saw 
that some students needed to review material 
provided by the television instruction more 
carefully and other students were ready to go 
on to something else. The constraints of fhe 
system did not allow them to act on these 
judgements. Any attempts by the classroom 
teacher to modify the structure were yiewed 
very critically. The result wa"s that some pf 
the most experienced Samoan teachers be- 
came the biggest critics of tne innovation. In- 
deed, as the authors point out, the innova- 
tion itself— educational television — was the • 
biggest inhibitor of innovation. 

Perhaps the most tragic result was that the 
jnost significant aspect of any culture— its 
language— was forced by the innovation of 
television instruction to assume a secondary 
role. English was the language of the "ex- 
perts," and the teaching materials were avaif- 
able only in English. To keep pace with the 
experiment, English became the primary 
language of instruction^ There diaVt seem to 
be enough time to develop materials and in- 
struction in Samoan. 

Given the benefit of hindsight, develop- 
ment communicators today are struck by the 
lack of apparent consideration of other 
equally effective alternatives that might have 
proven less costly in terms of cash and gut- 
wrenching social upheaval that took place in 
Samoa. However, the decision to use educa- 
tional television was not rnade in a vacuflm. 
The experiment yielded positive as well as 
negative effects, and many demonstrable 
benefits to the people. 

Without doubt, ETV was responsible for a 
major positive turnaround in the quality of 
education available to children. If it perhaps 
did not live up to alfthe hopes, it was clearly 
responsible for some improvements. The dra- 
matic increase in per pupil expenditure from 
$50 in 1961 to $1,041 m 1980, and the total 
modernization of the Samoan educational 
^system's physical plant are results of ETV. 
"Bold Experiment" provides excellent ciata 
on teachers' and students* attitudes toward 
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television, student performance, costs, anji 
evaluation of the effects of the program. The 
authors' view is one that balances and does 
not judge: 

. . our impression remains that 
the way to look at the Samoa devel- 
4 opment is not in terms of good and 
bad, but rather in terms of lessons 
to be learned from the expferience. 
In short, what can another country, 
considering the use of television for 
instruction, learn from what took 
place in Samoa?" 
This book is a thoughtful and well-docu- 
mented account of botrT the effecfs of tele- 
vision on learning, and the lessons that can 
be learned about the social effects of change 
in developing countries. It is highly recom- 
mended. ^ ■ 

Reviewed by Arlene Horowitz, a Program Assis- 
tant at the Clearinghouse on Development Com- 
munication, and previously the Washington liai- 
son for the U.S. Territories at the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

Available for US $17.50 prepaid from Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, California 
94305, USA. t 

Script Models: 4 Handbook for\he 

2 Media Writer, by Robert Le$ and 
Robert Misiorowski (New York, 
Communication Arts Books, Has- 
tings House, 1978), 96 pp. 

Script Models: A Handbook for the Mass 
Media Writer is a script style book. It handles^ 
its , material in a straight-forward manner, 
supplying explanatory notes on each medium 
and tips for the writer, followed by script ex- 
cerpts. The 25 script models include actual 
samples of film-scripts, non-theatricafdocu-* 
mentaries, technical and instructional motion 
pictures, television and film screen plays, and 
radio documentaries. For information be- 
yond the technical detail of script style — e.g. 
the format necessary for submission to a pro- 
ducer, director or agent — the reader will have 
to consult other texts. Script Models touches, 
briefly on questions of copyright registration 
and agents, and provides a useful glossary of 
media vocabulary. The annotated bibliog- 
raphy of periodicals is possibly the most use- 
ful resource here— sending the reader to other 
sources for more detailed information. ■ 

Available for US $8,95 clothboujvd and US 
$4,95 paperbound from Hastings House 
Publishers, 10 East 40th Street, New York, 
NY 10016, USA. 

Reviewed by Rosaline Skirble, a producer/ writer 
for the Voice of America in Washington,' D.C. 
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Writing** for the Media, by Martin 
Maloney arid Paul Max Rubenstein 
(Englewood* Cliffs, N.J.-, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1980), 292 pp. 



Writing for the Media is addressed to those 
interested in writing and producing slide-tape 
productions, 8mm or 16mm films for edu- 
cational and promotiortal purposes, docu- 
meptanes, and various kinds of audio and 
video recordings. The extremely readable text 
looks at the world X)f broadcasting, particu- 
larlylne U.S. market, with helpful hints on 
the business of writing and basic "how-toY^ 
of getting and completing an assignment. 
Up-to-date script illustrations from, both 
commercial and educational broadcasting 
give precise explanations on format, dra- 
matic structure, conflict and moVement, dia- 
logue, and narration. 

Where Script Models tends to isolate the 
format from the writer, Writing foe the 
Media orients the writer to the creative and 
technical process. The results— a practical 
handbook for the prospective writer as well 
as for the experienced producer. A valuable 
appendix deals with the writer's qualifica- 
tions, proposal writing, the television pilot 
script, the television documentary script, the 
industrial film script, and includes a glossary 
of medial terms. ■ 

Available for US $16.95 from Prentice- Hall, 
Inc.Englewood Cliffs, hew Je&ey 07362^ 
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Reviewed by Rosanne SkirbleVa producer/writer 
for the Voice of America in Washington, D.C. 



Education and Social Change: A 

4 Photographic Study of Peru, by 
Deborah Barndt (Dubuque, Iowa, 
Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, 
1980) 392 pp. "* 

<\pte: Jjie December issue of DCR contained 
a thoughtful review of Education and Social 
Change which evaluated the book from the 
perspective of author Brandt's commit At^nt 
to Freire 's "consaentization" process as an 
-educational methodology leading to radical 
transformation of society. This review looks 
at the book quite differently; it examines the^ 
dynamics of teaching techniques presented in 
the book, and discusses their possible value 
to development communicators. 

. In.this book, Deborah Bafndt explores the 
dynamics of the 'conscientization* process. 
Gonscientization is the term used by Paulo 
Freire to describe the -emerging critical con- 
sciousness'which leads to radical transforma- 
tion of society. He first used the term in the 
early 1960s in Northeast Brazil when he was 
helping illiterate peasants to learn to read and 
Q Jte, as well as to analyze and begin to 
iRICange their socio-economic situation. t 



Barndt* s focus for exploring the conscien- 
tization process is a series of interviews with 
four Peruvian peasant women who are recent 
migrants from their mountain villages t^o San*- 
ta Aha, a shanty-town butside of Lima. All 
of these women are participants in a literacy 
class. The year is 1976, a tin\e of great socral 
unrest in Peru. 

As stimulus and guide for her interviews, 
Barndt uses a 14-page *photo- novel she has 
prepared from pictures of Santa Ana and 
other towns in Perti. The photo-novel tells 
two stories — one of the events in a modern 
literacy class and the other of events in a 
traditional class. 

Barndt recreates^ the interviews for us. We 
hear the concerns of these women about 
learning to read, acquiring title to their land, 1 
getting clean water, having medical services, * 
and above all being able to give a better lrfe to 
their children. . # 

Barndt 's analysis takes two forms. One is 
in terrhyof reflection and action; the self and 
society. The other is in terms of the stages of ' 
the conscientization process: l) Description; 
2) Personal association; 3) Social relations; 
4) Contrasts and contradictions; 5) Analysis 
of problems; 6) Exploration of alternatives; 
7) Critical action. * * 

We see that §enora Rosa is in the early 
stages of the process. Speaking meekly and 
with little detail, she either describes what is 
happening in the pictures or offers some per- 
sonal association. She rarely moves on to 
social issues or analysis. At the other extreme 
is Senora Cristina, a self-confident woman 
who "speaks volubly to the interviewer and 
who begins at the level of social relations and 
quickly moves on to critical action. Indeed, 
she focuses on' actions she and her neighbors 
must undertake to improve their lives. The x 
other two women are somewhere in between. 

This, then, is the 'essence of the book. 
However, there is much, much more between 
the covers: the history of Peru from the lncas 
through the economic and political changes 
of the 1970s; the Peruvian educational 
system; literacy institutions and methodolo- 
gies; uses of the photon-novel; an ethno- 
graphic description of Santa Ana; a critique 
of the work of Freire. All are amply illus- 
trated with photographs of Peruvian life. 

Who will want to read this book? Develop- 
ment communicators will be interested in the 
possibilities of the photo-novel for teaching, 
and for training of workers, teachers of lit- 
eracy, or agricultural extension • agents. 
Sociologists will be interested in the 
methodology and analysis of the perceptions 
Of these four women. Literacy specialists will i 
be interested in the different approaches and 
institutional conflicts of the literacy pro-? 
grams in Peru. Students of Freewill be in- , 
terested in Barhdt's application* of his 
theories. 

However, persons wanting to know about 
''Education ,and Change" in Peru may be 



disappointed. The focus is on the lives of the 
people of Santa Ana. Other events are 
sketched only to place the people of Santa 
Ana in % their/ 'socio-economic context," to 
use I^arndt's words. Thus, the title promises 
more than it delivers. 

But others— development communicators, 
sociolSgists, literacy specialists., students 
of Freire— will find the book, both text and 
photographs, interesting and appealing ■ 

Available for US $19.95 from Kendall* 
Hunt Publishing ^Co., 2460 kerper Blvd., 
Dubuque,, Iowa, 52001, USA. 

Reviewed by Nadine Dutcher, coordinator of the 
English Language Program at the World Sank and 
a' Peace Corps Volunteer in Peru in 1964-1966. 
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Understanding Pictures in Papua New 
Guinea, by Bruce L: Cook (Da^d C. 
Cook Foundation, Elgin, Illinois, 
1981), 113 pp.. - 



Bruce Cook is A researcher with a particu- : 
lar interest in picture communication. His 
monograph Understanding Pictures in Papua 
New Guinea is the result of an attempt to 
answer the question: "What kinds of pictures 
communicate most effectively with people 
who have little or no pictorial experience?" 
The monograph begins with a description of 
the remote areas that provide context and 
subjects for the study. The research design is 
carefully described and practical reasons pre- 
sented for varying from strict, rigorous meth- 
odology > All of the pictorial materials used 
are pictured in detail, although the colored 
versions are reproduced in bjgck and white. 
The author presents findings about subjects' 
background and experience, and their reac- 
tions to specific art styles: stick figure, 
faceless outline drawing, detailed black-and- 
white drawing, detailed black-and-white 
drawing with watercolor wash, and blac£ : "^ 
and-white photographs. 

Subjects' reactions to various pictures are 
followed by a listing of some rules-of-thumb 
derived from the research. 

_ 1.. Sociological and educational dif- 
ferences have the most effect on 
picture understanding. Q * 

W 2. Pictures of people should be used 
, because they are easily under- 

stood. 

3. Picture content affects under- 
standing more than art style. < 

4. Art style affects preference. 

/ 

5. No single art style is best for non- 
literate people. 

6: If an artist had to choose art style 
on the basis of tmYstudy, realistic " 
art (detailed black-and-white line 
drawings) would seem best, 
(continued on next page) 
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; 7. Publication and distributjjbn of 
' comic bctok pictures can h^lp de-^ 
velop understanding. 

8. A single picture shouldn't be used 
v to, show a lapse of time. 

9. Viewers may not recognize a cause 
and effect relationship between 
two pictures. - ^ 

Bach "rule" is diciAsed and explained.* 

In addition, Cook lists a dozen rules-of- 
thumb derived from other studies, and in- 
cludes a section on research and .interviewing 
techniques which would be particularly help- 
ful to inexperienced field personnel. The 
study concludes with a variety of suggestions 

* fof future research. 

In answer to the question that prompted 
this study, "What kinds of pictures commu- 
nicate most effectively with people who have 
little or no pictorial experience? the'general " 
conclusion is that art style and content do 
make, a difference in picture understanding, 
but only after one considers the subjects'* en- 
vironment*,, -sociological background, per- 
sonal interest, needs ? and experience. . 

While the results of Cook's study are spe- 
cific to Papua New Guinea, they are of in- 
terest ,to anyone concerned with com- 
municating ideas to persons in other cultures. 
One important value of this monograph is in 
the ppims that are raised which should con- 
- cern all persons developing visual materials 
to use in a teaching/ learning situation. To 
this writer, the following ideas are of greatest 
. importance. When attempting to com- 

* municate^to an audience of another culture 
we should: — " * 

1 . Clarify our, objectives 

2. Understand our audience as well 
as possible 

3. Be aware of the m*edia variables 
» , that can affect communication 

*4. Constantly evaluate materials with 
representative samples of the au- 
dience. t 
' Ifhas been said that words are only sounds 
until 'they are invested by people with mean- 
ing In the same'way, pictures have no mean- 
ing except. as people interpret them. For this 
reason, there can be no inflexible rules for 
/communicating effectively ... only in- 
telligent approaches. This book is one such 
intelligent approach. ■ 
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Available for<US $8.95 from the David C. 
Copk Foundation, CooLSguare, Elgin, Illi- 
nois 60120, USA. The book is offered to mis-' 
sion agencies, development communicators, 
specialists* and instructors at a special ratet 
1-4 copies, 10% off; 5-9 copies 15% off; 
10-24 copies, 20% off; 25-49 copies, 25% 
off; 2(H) copies and over, 40% off Prepaid 
orders include shipping. t 

^P— 'tewed by Dennis W. Pett, Director of Instruc- 
t) Services at the Audio-Visual Center, In- 



Print Communication ffom 
Latin America 

In the aftermath of the appearance of the 
' MacBride Report, which itself followed long 
months of heated debate on the North-South 
information flow, healthy signs of alternative' 
communication energy are appearing .on trie 
Latin American scene. 

A most welcome reappearance among 
communications publications rs.CHASQUl, 
a Latin American journal (in Spanish) of 
communicat4on. After a long, hiatus, the 
joint efforts of the Centro Internacional.de 
Estudios Super lores de Communicacion para 
America Latina(CIESPAL) and the Fned- 
rich-£bert Foundation are producing a. quar- 
terly publication whose aim is to provide an 
interchange of information and experiences 
in the commtmity of social communicators. 

A good deal of, the first issue js devoted to 
the MacBride Report, and to tho.se issues of 
the press and alternative journalism^ relative 
to the New World Information Orda^Useful 
sections are devoted to book and penotlical 
reviews, a calendar of communication events, 
and pertinent hews of tfie region. Although , 
this maiden effort deserves strong support 
from tr^e communications community, we 
hope^hat subsequent issues will follow stand- 
ard publication practice, and credit the 
sources of- the graphics. Professionals in this- 
field should know better. - ^ 

Subscription informations available from 
CIESPAL, Avenida Almagro y Andrade 
Marin; Quito* Ecuador. 

An important segment of the Latin Amtri- 
carf communications community is ILET, the 
InstUuto Latinoamencano de Estudios 
Transnational, located in Mexico City. 
They have initiated a new documentation 
service that they call ALTERCOM, to sup- 
port their "alternative communication' % 
projects. An issue of ALJERCOM (in 
Spanish) will typically contain a dozen news 
"shorts*' in such areas as International Rela- 
tions, New Technologies and Development,' 
Latin * American Economy, Transnational 
Expansion, etc. 

For more information about ALTER- 
COM, contact* ILET, Apart ado Postal 
85-025,, Mexico 10,200, D.F., Mexico. 

Costa Rica is the home of-an organisation 
concerned with equitable access to and 
allocation of ielecojhrhunications resources. 
The Center of Telecommunications for the 
Third 'World (CETTEM) publishes a news- 
letter (in English and Spanish), maintains an 
information gentet for relevant documenta- 
tion, and formulates positions on telecom- 
munications issues that they hope will be con-' 
sistent with the needs of users, rather than 
suppliers of the technology. 

For further information, contact CET- 
TEM, Apartado 7981, San Jose, Costa Rica. 
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Distance Learning, • 
Documented at IDC: 
Resources Available' 

TJie International Docitmentation Centre 
(^DCXhas been in existence since June 1?78, 
but its current title was only^adg^H on 1 ^ 
April 1981, when Gitat Britaih's^pen Uni- ' 
versity assumed responsibility for its funding. 
In April 198J4here were approximately 6,000 
items in the IDC's stock. The collection com- 
prises: » ' 

• Documentation on distance learning proj- 
. ects worldwide, at all educational {evels. 

The majority of the material in this area is 
published by international agencies, na- 
- tional and regional organizations, govern- . 
• 'menu departments and individual institu- 
jtions, and comprises monographs, journal 
articles, research reports, annual reports, 
course handbooks, etc. There is also a 
small section containing works*of a theo- 
retical nature on distance learning 

••Course materials produced by mstiuitjons 
which teach ai a distance. This section in- - 

» eludes audio and video cassettes as well as 
printed materials. . " T < , 

• Document at ion op education systems in all , 
countries, comprising primarily^ reports 
from mternaftional agencies and national 
governments, journal articles and news- 
paper cuttings, providing background in- 
formation on educational provision in the 
context of which distance learning projects—^ 
have been established. /« 

• Documentation on major social and 
political developments worldwide, com- 
prising primarily reports of agencies and 
national governments. 

The IDC is involved in a number of activi- * - 
\ies*in addition to the collection and process- 
ing of documents. A regular accessions list is U 
published and distributed, and during the last 
two years an occasion aJ newsletter has beea 
produced. * 9 

Requests for information made in person, 
by telephone, and by letter are received with 
increasing frequency from Open University 
.staff, and from other institutions and indi- 
viduals in the United Kingdom and overseas. _ 

A wide network of contacts nas been estab- . ' 
lished, and an important function of the IDC* 
is the maintenance and extension of these 
.contacts. 

Inquiries* about the IDC, its resources and 
services,- are welcomed and should be ad- 
dressed to:* * * 

Keith Harry, IDC Documentation Officer, 
' Room Q229, M Block, The Open University, 
Walton Hall, Milton Keynes, MK7 6AA 
U.K, , • * ■ 



Excerpted with permission Jrom 1 BE DOC Information, 
Liaison Bulletin of the International Network for Educa- 
tional Information (INEDK No. 26, Sept. 1981 



(continued from page 1) 
ARAB STATES * 

Arab Project for Communica- 
tion Planning and Exchange , 
- (ACPE) " - • $56,000 

Arab States Regional-Broad- 
casting Training Center $30,000 

ASIA AND PACIFIC 

' Asia-Pacific News Network $80,000 

Pacific Radio News Exchange 
(Funding to be negotiated with 
the Government of, Australia) 

Regional Bank of Films and Tele- 
vision Programs in Asia and the 
' Pacific " $100,000 

LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 

Caribbean Regional Project fpr 

Broadcasting, Training, and 

Program Exchange $45,000 

Creation of Latin American Spe- 
cial Information Services Agency 

(ALASEI) $70,000 

♦ 

Corner for Communication 

Research and Application 

(Mexico) * $40,000 

^Ceriter for Automated Publish- 
ing and Translation $10,000 

Training of Technicians for the 

Development of Communication 

at the Community Level $15,000 

INTER-REGIONAL PROJECTS * 

ITU Study of Communications 

in Rural Development $30,000 

Feasibility Study op Facilities 
for International Dissemination 
and Exchange of Information by 
Global Satellite Systems $2Q,000 

Center for the Study of Commu- 
nication, Energy, and Space 
Technologies (Unesco to provide 
____ JuadsJCojJurt]ieT_study.) 

In addition, $125,000. was allo- 
' cated for determination of 
needs, prf paration of projects, 
and training aptivitjes. 

NATIONAL PRpJECT 

Zimbabwe Broadcast Training 
Department, Institute for Mass 
Communication (Funding to be , 
negotiated with the Government 
of The Netherlands.) . 
..This array of apr£ov6ci projects encom- 
passes the press,,cij3io and television broad- 
casting, films, Mphony, and satellite com- 
munications. Severed projects will link devel- 
. ooijjig nations .wSti^each other for news ex- 
1 r irige and' training. 1 Many have a general 
nmumcations focus; a few center on rural 



development. Assistance will go for training, 
local institutional support, and several other 
kinds of aid. In addition/Uynds totaling 
$169,000 for the first year were allocated for 

'training and project development. In these 
initial grants, th^e development of regional 
news exchange operations were a top priori- 
ty, a priority wholly agreed upon after assur- 
ances that the regional operations would hot 
be used to exclude national access to the in- 
ternational news services, but instead to in- 
crease the news and perspectives available to 
public ^and private^ media throughout the 
world. * 

Of special interest, .perhaps, to readers of 
DCR are the following funded projects, a re- 
gional African activity in Kenya designed to 
develop low-cost rural radio broadcasting 
equipment; the continuation of ITU's (Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union) studies 
of the effects of rural communications on de- 
velopment; a study of the proposed Arthur 
C. Clarke Center in Sri Lanka to train LDC 
experts in appropriate satellite communica- 
tions technology; and a project for experi- 
mental worldwide satellite transmission of 

. news as early as the fall of 1982, using exist- 
ing systems such a$ INTELSAT or INTER- 
SPUTNIK. The several regional training cen- 
ters and the Asian film and video exchange 
are also likely to have important applications 
for development uses of communications. 

Participation and Harmony * 

The importance of the IPDC was empha- 
sized- by the^ participation of key officials 
fr6nY around .the world. The meeting was 
opened by President Lopez Portillo and 
Unesco Director General M'Bow. The Direc- 
tor General Y>f INTERSPUTNIK came from 
Moscow, and INTELSAT sent two senior of- 
ficials. The Deputy Director General of the 
ITU was/actively involved-throughout,, as 
lyere representatives from other key interna- 
tional organizations. 

International press coverage" was extensive, 
wifli Western .press coveragS including The 
New Yo/k Times, Time Afqgazine, and the 
major \ire services. The press may have 
come in part to see conflict; they instead saw 
a rather remarkable harmonization of differ- 
ing national perspectives around the building 
of communications capacities in the develop- 
ing world. 



1 

ministered by USAfD. Further U.S. funding 
*is being sought in part through private sector 
contributions of services and funds. 

Going into the Acapulco meeting, v there 
were major 'anxieties about the IPDC. Many 
in the press, particularly in the West, were « 
concerned that the. IPDC might become a 
platform for .some programs that could re- 
duce, rather .than expand,.freedom of infor- 
mation. The developing world was concerned 
about the reluctance of the West to provide 
sufficient support to make viable the* new in- 
stitution. While these anxieties have ndt en- 
tirely disappeared, the experience of 
Acapulco was genuinely encouraging. Im- 
portant practical programs vOTe" agreed 
upon, by consensus, across all political spec- 
tra. The press w>as greatly reassured. The 
shape of the new institution will become 
more clearly defined in coming months, as 
will the character of Western support; the 
next meeting of the Council will occur m 
December 1982 in Paris. For now, however, 
the prospects for the vitality and effectiveness 
of the IPDC are excellent. ■ 

Cliffdrd H. Block is the Associate Director for De- 
velopment Communications, Bureau for Science 
and Technology, Office of Education, AID, 
Washington. He wa^ a U.S. delegate to the Jan- 
uary 1982 IPDC Council Meeting. 
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Funds 

Contributions both to the IPDC Special 
Account and to specific projects now total 
about $^ million. France and the Arab Gulf 
States were ahe largest contributors, each 
with a-multi-year pledge of $2 million. Many 
developing countries also made pledges, as 
did the Soviet Union and China. In addition 
to Special Account contributions, many 
countries are contributing fellowships and 
consultancies. The Unitetl States made an in- v 
itial contribution of $100,000, to ,be acf- 



Rural Training y 
jn The Philippines . ; 

- 'V ~ 

The International Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction in The Philippines ' has 
announced its,.\ 17th* International 
^Leadership Tuning (ILT) Institute, to*? 
be held August 25 to October-^, 1982; 
in Cavite. ^\ 

IJZT is* for men and women Actively 
Engaged in promoting change at the^ 
^village jevei; Emphasizing ; ^^Mhgw-to^^ f 
of integrated rural develoRment fJ ^fe^i 
program* encourages part!&*^^j|t^] 
s%e skp in grqup-buildir^^ 

deye|Dpm$n| 



v :ticumrdu'nng(which^partiapan^ hyegj 
and\wortewitft^Itagers^ 

irshVahd%e^ 




parti^ieUq^ i 
?- Tot^tfurtfier ^nformafldn>^feonla^:t?;i 
GaT^b;^ 
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12 On File at ERIC 

The production' and use of instructional 
materials and\ducational broadcasting pro- 
. grams, a thesaurus for processing informa- 
tion on development, and a description of 
program in educational technology are the 
focus of reports from the Educational Re-, 
' sources Information Center (ERIC) files re- 
viewed in this column. All are available on 
microfiche from the' ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Servicf (EDRS), P.O. Box 190, Ar- 
lington, Virginia 22210, USA. Some are alsd 
available in paper copy. 

• Loyv-Cost Educational Materials: How 
< to Make, How to Use, How to Adapt. 
Inventory, Volume 1. Bangkok, Thailand: 
Unesco Regional Office for Education in 
Asia and Oceania, 1980, 157pp. (ED 205 166) 
Instructions with line drawings and/ or pat- 
terns are provided for making 85 of the ex- , 
emplar products prepared- in workshops 
sponsored by the Asian Programme o£ Edu- 
cational Innovation for Development 
(APEID). These workshops wer^jjield to re- 
view current .efforts and materials and ex- 
plore new strategies and directions in the 
. utilization of low cost, simple, indigenous 
materials to fill the regnal need for « 
a udioVisuahTe sources. The items described < 
include hand-made educational charts, maps, 
models, improvised science apparatus, kits, 
educational toys, and games for children. In- 
formation provided for each product in- 
cludes a brie/ description, objectives, 
materials needed, how to make it, how to use 
it to meet specific objectives, and suggestions 
for modifications to fit the local situation. 
Available from EDRS in microfiche for 91c 
plus postage. i 

- • Production and Utilization of Educa- 
tional Broadcasting Programmes. Re- 
port of an APEID Technical Working Croup 
Meeting on Educational Broadcasting (Kuala 
\ j Lumpur, Malaysia, November 19- December 
/, 1979). Bangkok, Thailand: Unesco Re- 
gional Office for Education in Asia and 
, ' Oceania, 1980. 61pp, (ED 205 164) ' 

Members of the Technical Working Group 
representing 14 Unesco member states met 
to: (1) review and discuss major problems, 
issues, 'and prospects in the region for edu- 
cational broadcasting; (2) identify training 
needs for promotion of educational broad- 
casting; and (3) develop guidelines for the 
r * production, use, and evaluation of educa- . 
tiomH radio/television programs for facilitat- 
ing the programs of universalization of edu- 
cation, and integrated rural development. 
This report presents the highlights of each 
country's experiences in educational broad- 
casting; discussions of common problems, 
, issues, trends, and training needs; and 
cuidehnes formulated by the participants, to- 
CD y^ier with recommendations and sugges- 
«CI\lv>is. TJie appendices include the agenda of 



the meeting, a list of the 18 participants, and 
the inaugural address by the Deputy Minister 
of Education of Malaysia. Available from 
EDRS in microfiche for 91C plus postage. 

• Viet, Jean, Ed. Macrothesaurus for In- 
formation ^Processing in the Field of 

Economic and Social Development. New 
English Edition. Paris: Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1978. 444pp. (ED 206 276) 

This new edition l\as the same purpose as 
its predecessors, i.e., to provide language for 
use in processing information relating to all 
aspects of economic and social development, 
and, at the same time, give a common dimen- 
sion to the more specific vocabularies corre- 
sponding to each of these fields. However, it 
differs from previous editions on five major 
counts: structure, field coverage, choice of 
national languages, numbers and form of de- 
scriptors, and printing. The structure pro- 
vides alphabetical, descriptor group, and hi- 
erarchical- displays, and a KWOC (Key Word 
Out of Context) index incruding scope notes, 
broader, narrower, and related terms, and 
synonyms. The fields of study are further de- 
veloped in such areas as population, health, 
environment, cultural* development, commu- 
nication, education, and energy conserva- 
tion. The three languages used are those con- 
sidered the most significant and widely used, 
in development literature: English, French, 
and Spanish. German has been dropped. The 
number of descriptors has doubled, despite 
removal of obsolete and irrelevant terms. 
Precoordination is used for precision where 
necessary, plurals are preferred to singular 
forms, the number of related terms has been 
increased, the hierarchy has been improved, 
and the scope notes have been revised to re- 
duce • ambiguity. Capital letters are used 
throughout in heavier and lighter print to in- 
crease readability. Available from EDRS in 
microfiche for 91C plus postage. 

• Johnson, Jenny K. Masters Curricula in 
Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology: A Descriptive Directory. Syracuse, 
New York: ERIC Clearinghouse on Informa- 
tion Resources, 1981. 382pp. (ED 205 168) 

This source book provides the name, loca- 
tion, and breakdown of course offerings and 
credit hours needed to complete each of the 
154 university masters programs in educa- 
tional technology that responded to a survey 
conducted in 1980 by the International Divi- 
sion of the Association - for Educational 
Communications and Technology (-AECT). 
Information is also provided on degree pre- 
requisites, credit transfers and program dura- 
tion, areas of emphasis in t^^curriculum," 
and instructional evaluation t^Hques used 
in the program. A list of faculty^embers foj 
each institution notes their degrees and re- 
search interests. Two programs 'are listed in 
Australia and one each in Canada, Colom- 
bia, Hong Kong, and Nigeria, as well as one 



or more in each of >U states and the District 
of Columbia. A frequency t^able of, course 
characteristics is provided as a summary at * 
, the'end'of the individual program section, 
and a copy of the questionnaire is attached. 
Available from Information Resources Pub- 
lications, 130 Huntington Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 13210, USA, 
for $12.00, or from EDRS in microfiche for 
91C or paper copy for $26.75 plus shipping. 

Barbara B. Minor,' Publications Coordinator, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources, 
School of Education, Syracuse University/ 
Syracuse/New York 13210, USA. * 

(continued from page 3) 
directed by the classroom teacher. There will „' 
be 165 new lessons developed for each of the 
three years. 

In order to retain interest during the length 
of the broadcast, the .Radio Mathematics 
Project had great success with segmented 
learning periods requiring active participa- 
tion by the students. The RLAP will follow 
this design, planning for as many as four to 
eight pupiK responses per minute in some 
segments. Learning segments will be in- 
terspersed with change-of-pace activities such 
as singing and clapping, choral and motor ac- 
tivities which will utilize language skills and 
vocabulary previously taught, and provide 
the participatory activity so necessary for 
young pupils. 

A Role of Classroom Teacher 

' Recognizim^that teachers' education, pro- 
fessional training, v and skill in the English 
language will vary greatly, the radio lessons 
are designed to provide the^ major instruc- 
tion. But teachers will have important func- 
tions to.perform, since their attitude toward, 
and participation* in the radio lessons will in- fl 
fluence their pupils' reactions and enhance* 
the effects of the radio programs. 

A teacher's guide will provide classroom 
teachers with information about each lesson 
>and suggestions for their participation. 
Teachers will be asked to assist in preparing 
the*-cl#ss'es for each broadcast. During trie 
radicFlesson they will be urged to participate 
-actively, and directions specifically for teach- 
ers will be included in the broadcasts. After 
each broadcast, teachers will direct addition- 
al language exercises, oral and written. Spe- 
cific vocabulary and learning exercises will be 
displayed in the teacher's guide, but teachers 
will be encouraged to adapt them according 
to the needs of their children. 

Evaluation 

The projdfct research design provides for 
two types of evaluation, formative and sum- 
mative. Curriculum and script writers require 
a method for determining the effectiveness of 
their lessons in meeting the intended curricu- 
lum objectives. A trained team of observers 
will visit classrooms during the broadcasts to 
note the reactions of pupils and report to the 
(continued on page 13) 



(continued from page 12) 
designers on various aspects„of the lesson. 
Each lesson will be observed by a minimum 
two observers. Observers* will be alertedjby 
the writers to comment on particular aspects 
of eafch lesson. Weekly tests will be used to 
determine whether the objectives* of the 
lessons have been achieved. 



Development Suppbrt 
Project in Egypt 

by Mahmoud Agamia 



Evaluation 



For the summative evaluation, the impor- 
o tant question wtrich the RLAP must answer 
is: Can children learn to read and understand 
English from radio instruction? If they; can, 
then the next question is: Do they learn more 
; from radio instruction than from conven- 
tional classroom instruction? A carefully 
planned summative evaluation will be de- 
signed to compare achievement of pupils 
taught by regular methods. For pilot testing, 
schools have been randomly selected within 
seven linguistic target areas of-Keriya. Classes 
from the preceding year in the same school 
will serve as control groups. Measuring in- 
struments will be carefully constructed using 
a large sampling of items selected at random 
from the curriculum. Care will be taken to in- 
sure that results will- not be influenced by in- 
tuitive judgments. 5 

Conclusion 

Language instruction by radio offers 
unique challenges and advantages. If suc- 
cessful, the RLAP will provide improved in- 
struction of English at a lowered cost to a 
greater number of students, particularly m 
rural areas'. The designVof the program will 
allow for its transfer to other geographical 
locations, intacj or with alterations, to meet 
local needs. For many emerging , nations 
presently committing large percentages of 
resources toward basic education, the results 
of the Radio Language Arts Project may 
answer their critical need for cost-effective 
language education for primary school 
children. 4 , u 

Moms Cutler is a language arts specialist with the 
Kenya Radio Language Arts Program. Previously 
he worked in language arts curriculum develop- 
ment in Afghanistan. 

Notes 

1 Funded by the Office of Education, Bureau for Science 
and Technology, United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. Implemented by the Academy for 
Educational Development, Washington, D.C., and the 
Kenya Institute of Education, Nairobi, Kenya 

2. Friend, Jamesine, Searle, Barbara, and Suppes, 
Patrick Radio Mathematics in Nicaragua. Stanford: 
Institute for Mathematical Studies in the Social Scien- 
ces, Stanford University, 1980. 

3. Kenya Institute of Educatjon,* "Statement of Objec- 
tives, Primary Education Project." Nairobi: Kenya In- 
stitute of Education, 1980. 

4 Imhoof, Maurice "Reading by Radio: A Position- 
Paper on the Use of Radio in Teaching Skills for Edu- 
cational Development."/ Washington: Academy for 
Educational Development, 1981. 

5 For further information about this project, write 
r% "aunce Imhoof, Project pirector, Academy for Edu- 

, tional Development, 1414 22nd Street, NW, Wash- 
rton, DC 20037, USA.* 
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i f f The Development Support Com- 
munication (DSC) Project at 

Ct^ Manut started in 1976 as a coop- 
1 T 1 erative venture between the*Gov- 
ernment of the Arab Republic of Egypt, the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and international agencies represented 
by the Food and. Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations. 

Development support communication 
makes*modern and traditional communica- 
tion methodology an integral part of devel- 
opment' programs. 

Development planners, whether they be 
economists, scientists, administrators or 
others, are too often divorced from the mass 
of society in their approach, language, out- 
look, and way of life. To bridge this gap, 
communication specialists must first consider 
each development proposal in terms of 
human feasibility. They must identify the 
motivation behind a project, the need for the 
project, and the objectives and purposes of 
the project. The specialists then seek to estab- 
lish cultural and psychological avenues of 
communication, testing the degree of com- 
munity receptivity to new ideas and change. 

Project Links Planners, Villagers* 

Another crucial task for development sup- 
port communication personnel is to deter- 
mine a suitable communication strategy for a 
given development proposal. The critical 
flow-path- for communication and the forms 
of communication to be adopted must link 
communication inputs with the progressive 
phases of a development program. This work 
* includes helping to communicate relevant de- 
tails of the development program within and 
between agencies involved. By establishing 
links between agencies as well as with the 
organized rural recipients, development sup-u 
port communicators encourage a dialogue 
between planners, subject matter specialists,' 
disseminators, and idea adopters. 

New Settlers Benefit 

The main ^objective of the Development 
Support Communication (DSC) at Mariut is 
to improve the social and economics-condi- 
tions of the settlers in the land reclamation 
areas southwest of Alexandria through con- 
tinuous coordination of development activi- 
ty, and support of those activities through 
suitable 'communication media. The project 
also ensures the training of Egyptian DSC 
personnel, extension staff, and selected key 
farmers in media didactics and technology, 
evaluation methods, and information man- 
agement. The Mariut center includes three 
expatriate advisors and an Egyptian staff 
numbering 35 people. i *~ 

^ 0 



With major activities concentrated at El- 
Nahda and Manut, the project has estab- 
lished 50 yillage groups based at local cooper- 
atives. Here farmers not only listen to rural 
radio programs, but receive printed materials 
and .other aids, and regularly get special at- 
tention from agricultural extensionists and 
otherTield personnel. Strategies of approach 
are decided, and the rural_ communication 
materials designed, tested, &hd produced. 
Closed-circuit TV, posters, booklets, leaflets, 
and hajjd-outs, may be involved in the pro- 
cess. Reactions of farmers to the materials 
are regularly assessed for evaluation and 
feedback. * 

Farmers Trained in Communications 

Extension activities are, in fact, an exam- 
ple of non formal education where media, if 
properly used by the, field staff, can play a 
positive role. Intensive training aimed at im- 
proving communication skills and education- 
al abilities of extension personnel and se- 
lected farmers is one of the most important 
activities in .development support communi- 
cation. * 

In the meantime, development activities in- 
volving wonfen, youth, and the community 
* itself are subject to increasing attention by 
the DSC Project at Mariut. 

Activities of the Development Support, 
Communication Project at Mariut were eval- 
uated by the Ministry of Agriculture, who 
.decided to integrate the project as a perma- 
nent, section of the Department of Agricul- 
tural'Extension. Provisions for e^tablishrfjtnt 
of a DSC unit at Sinai have been includecRn 
current financial plans. It is foreseen that the 
existing DSC Project will assist the unit with 
advisory and on-the-job training of new per- 
sonnel at MaKut. Similar DSC units will be 
established in other regions at a later date . ■ 

For more information contact: Mahmoud 
Agamia, Director,, DSC Centre, Ministry of. 
Agriculture, P.O. Box 364, Alexandria, Arab 
Republic of Egypt. 



- • ■ \ 

Note: Distance Teaching for the Third 
World, reviewed in DCR 36, is available 
for US, $17.50 from Routledge\and 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., Ayer Building, 
Lawrence, Mass 01843, USA; or frohi 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 30 Store\ 
St., London WCIE 7DD, England. 



Meeting the Basic Needs of the Rural 
Poor: The Integrated Community-Based 
Approach, reviewed in the same issue, is 
available* for US $49.50 from Pergamon 
Press, Inc., "Maxwell House, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, New York 10523, USA. 
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(continued from page 16) 
12. W here the communicator's function is 
recognized and measures are taken to strength- 
en his or her professionalism, the growth of 
• communication systems that are relevant, vi- 
brant and effective* will be encouraged, not 
onl> la the exciting and exacting tasks of na- 
tion building but also in more leisurely pur 
suits which ate part of the fullness of life. 
This might seem a difficult objective, but it is* 
an objective worth pursuing 

14. Communication and media in devel- 
oping countries, no less than other areas of 
activity, require urgent attention of a special 
kind. In many Commonwealth developing 
countries, the role of communication has to 
be defined and established. In many, ne# 
technologies need to be introduced without 
unduly straining hunfan and material re- 
sources. In most, the manpower base of com- 
munication facilities has to be' greatly 
strengthened. Above all, communication aijd 
the media need to grow in such a way that 
they are appropriated the social and cultural 
patterns of each country. ' 
• fc * * * 
Mass Media: 2.1 The mass media present 
developing countries wi^ great opportuni- 
ties—and great challenges. Society can/bene- 
fit from the potentially extensive reach/of the 
media, not only in the process of develop- 
ment but also in various' other aspect^ of life. 
, There must be time for joy in society, m less 
' 'than for effort, and thcmedia can bring en- 
joyment into homes quickly and easily. They 
can serve society in a number of ways, ffom 
disseminating -news of farm prices through 
announcing weather warnings to exciting the 
"human mind with words, songs and music. 
Their role*as entertainers must not be disre- 
garded. Unless people are helped to listen to 
or read things they enjoy they will not 
discover the important information they 
should acquire. It is a matter of concern in 
many developing countries that too many 
people who could afford to £uy newspapers 
• do not, or listen to a foreign station instead 
of their own. 

2.2 The media, like any other institution 
in society, dp not develop or exist in a 
vacuum, they area part of society, and must 
reflect that society and be responsive to its 
needs and goals, if they are to be relevant and 
durable. Excessive dependence on foreign 
material, whether by way of reading matter 
or broadcast programmes, can be culturally 
disruptive. While, therefore, the media in 
different parts of the Commonwealth can 
sustain each Other, their characteristics will 
inevitably vary from country to country 

2.3 ^he mass media in many developing 
countries, based primarily on colonial experi- 
ence, are too heavily urban-oriented, and do 
not meet the needs of their rural populations. 

?^r,9 By definition, the print media reach 
V^f the literate groups, and these tend to be 



largely urban elites whose position in society 
can be reinforced by the additional informa- 
tion they reCeive^ This situation is accen- 
tuated by the fact that English, the common 
language of multilingual societies, in the 
Commonwealth, which is also the language 
in which most foreign information is avail- 
able, is itself limited to the most influential 
sector of the literate population. 

2.10 The literacy problem is compounded 
in many Commonwealth countries by the ex- 
istence of several language groups, each of 
which requires -specific attention. Despite 
these difficulties, the newspapers and other 
components of the print media have an im- 
portant role in promoting literacy. This can 
be advanced if they are adapted to the needs 
of the bulk "of their reading audience and 
adopt a style and format designed to promote 
reading interests. * - 

2.1 1 The small-readership press is of 
special significance in the Commonwealth, 
where many countries have small popula- 
tions, or several linguistic groups. Large, 
city-based newspapers face problems of dis- 
tribution in countries which are sprawling, 
have difficult terrain, or have limited trans- 
port services. In some instances, city.-based 
newspapers do not serve adequately the 
needs — economic, social, cultural — of small 
rural communities, or * particular lin^jstic 
groups. The growth 4 of local newspapers, 
produced with simple and inexpensive tech- 
nology,. could help to fill these gaps. 

* * * . * * , 

• Human Resources: 5.1 Communicators are 
called upon to carry out a wide range of 
tasks, each requiring special expertise. In the 
media and in public information services, for 
instance, practitioners must not only be 
adept in the techniques of their craft; they 
must also have a substantial background of 
knowledge in several areas. It follows, there- 
fore, that building up a corps of appropriate- 
lyquahfied people is a priority for all compo- 
nents of a national communication system. 

5.2 This is a pressing problem in the devel- 
opment of communications in most countries 
of the Commonwealth where practical com- 

•munication training is limited, or where 
many recruits entering the 'communication 
media have not' had the benefit of a broad 
education. The proper development of all 
communication media requires a more con- 
sistent and comprehensive pattern of training 
than has so far been possible. 

5.3 Training for communicators has to 
take into account a variety of factors in- 
cluding different forms of communication, 
Uhe general level of,. education in a country, 
the need for training in different aspects of 
communication, and the fact that for train- 
ing to be effective it must be a continuing 
process, 

5.4 Non-formal communicators (agricul- 



tural extension or family planning' workers, 
for instance) should be selected for their 
ability to empathize with the public, and be 
trained to communicate specialized informa- 
tion simply and effectively. 

5.5 Media personnel have to learn their 
craft at a time when the nature of the craft 
itself is changing rapidly. New technologies 
have made many established training manu- 
als obsolete. The process of training has 
therefore to be continuously reassessed and, 
wjfcre" necessary, revamped. In this context, 
'training for trainers' becomes a y s important 
as 'training for trainees.' * 

5.6 Media personnel have also to acquire a 
broad background of relevant knowledge if 
their assessments are to be valid and their ap- 
proach-to issues knowledgeable. Their special 
role in the development process requires that 
they bring a variety of journalistic skills to 
bear on complex national and international 
questions. ■ 



1983: World 

Communications Year , 

After four years of discussion within the 
United Nations system, the UN .General 
Assembly has finally decided that 1983 will 
be World Communications Year. The pur- 
pose of the year is the "development of com- 
munications infrastructures," particularly 
"to increase the scope and effectiveness of 
-communications as a force for economic dnd 
social development." The year's activities 
will focus on national communications 
policies and activities. The expressed aim is 
"to seek ways to use the tremendous achieve- 
ments in communications technology to pro- 
mote the harmonious development— eco- 
nomic, social, cultural— of mankind as a 
' whole." 

The declaration of a World Communica- 
tions Year has long been sought by several 
organizations, but there were problems over 
which UN agency should take the lead: the 
ITU or Unesco? This question was linked to 
the matter of financing. The coordination of 
an international year, let alone national ac- 
tivities, requires fairly substantial, sums. Who 
should pay? 

The General Assembly decision confirms 
that the ITU is to be the lead agency, and that 
the year is to be financed by voluntary contri- 
butions. The search for funds will be enor- 
mously helped by the timing oHhe fourth 
World Telecommunications Exhibition (Tel- 
com 83) to be held in October/November 
1983 in Geneva. 

The ITU hopes that national coordination 
committees will be set up in many countries. 
For more information, write the»WCY 83 
Secretariat, Places des Nations, CH-121I 
Geneve, Switzerland. - ■ 

Reprinted by permission from InterMedia> Jan. 
'82, Vol. 10, Number 1. 



International Dateline—New Resource for 
Broadcasters' in the Developing World 
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by Mark Magnier 



-j\ V The idea for a newsletter tailored 
(l) * specifically to the needs of 
^-^p broadcasters in developing na- 
; tions and concerned with popu- 
lation-related topics was born in 1978 in 
Mauritius. At that time, the director of the 
Population Institute's Communication 
Center was attending the 12th Biennial Gen- 
eral Conference of the Commonweath broad- 
casting Association. Of the 33 nations repre- 
sented at the Conference, David O. Poindex- 
ter was able to survey 25 of them to find out 
what j>ort of information they were receiving 
on population and family planning. Fourteen 
replied that they were receiving no informa- 
tion^ on population from beyond their 
borders^ anch more than eight nations re- 
ported receiving no information from any 
source. A common thread running through 
the majority of tfie responses was that the 
.broadcasting organizations were under- 
staffed and overextended. What material 
they were receiving was general in nature and 
rot tailored to the specific needs of broad- 
casters. Consequently, little of the informa- 
tion was getting onto the air. It was decided 
that an attempt should be made to remedy 
that situation. ' 

International Dateline — News of World 
Population and Development — A Service 
/or Mass Media published its first issue in 
July 1980 to fill this vacuum. Now, a little 
over a year and a half later/the newsletter is 
sent to 75 countries around the world, and is 
presently issued in English and Spanish lan- 
guage editions with hopes for a French edi- 
tion in the future. Issued monthly, Interna- 
tional Dateline js sent free-of-charge to 
broadcasters and mass media professionals in 
developing nations, thanks to partial funding 
by the United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA). A $6/year subscription 
fee, which helps defer printing and mailing 
costs, is charged to others who wish to re- 
ceive the publication. The newsletter has 
grown steadily, and. in January 1982 the first 
series of regional inserts (one for Africa, one 
for Asia, and one* for Xatin America) ap- 
peared, highlighting i\ews of population and 
development in those regions. These inserts 
were developed in response to readers' re- 
quests for more information about th^ir par- 
ticular areas. The newsletter has received 
wide-ranging and enthusiastic support from 
its readers, whose material and suggestions 
are incorporated into the newsletter wherever 
possible. Scores of letters from recipients 
report that they ate using the newsletter's 
material, and subscribers often attest to that 
O by sending their own videotapes, radio 
El^JjCelevision scripts, and articles. 



*Designed to help the often-understaffed 
news operations m , developing "nations, the 
newsletter's material can be lifted verbatim 
from its pages, and read directly over the air 
if necessary * International Dateline is not 
under copyright, and readers are encouraged 
tp use its items in w tit ten copy as well as for 
broadcasts. It would be a truly mammoth 
task to try to reach people around the world 
directly with features and hard news about 
population and development, but by making 
use of existing communication networks, and 
by providing communicators with interesting 
and useful material, The Population Institute 
hopes to make effective use of available 
resources. 

Some of the areas that have been covered 
in recent issues include refugees in the Horn 
of Africa, the state of the world's children, 
the population situation m India and China, 
and the woild firewood .crisis. 

Although television has come a long way 
recently in many developing nations, it is 
radio that enjoys the, largest audience, cuts 
across the literacy barrier, and is within the 
reach of even the pporest people. Thus, In- 
ternational Dateline is primarily a source, for 
radio communicators. 

In addition to publishing the newsletter, 
the Communication Center of the Popula- 
tion Institute exists to provide additional 
material or information needed for stories, 
broadcasts, or workshops concerning popu- 
lation and population -related topics.^ The 
Center illustrates how population growth 
relates to many facets of life in developing 
countries. This is a free service, thanks again 
to UNFPA. If the Center can not provide the 
information, it will try to put the request in 
the hands of someone who can. 

If you would like more information about 
the newsletter or the activities of the Popula- 
tion Institute, if you are a mass media pro- 
grammer and would like to be put on the r 
mailing list for International Dateline, or if *V 



MASS M^DIA IN HONG* KONG. In a 
letter to'the Population Institute here in New 
York, Mrs. Eleanor Cheng, Officer-in- 
Charge of The Family Planning Association 
jn Hong Kong, outlines the important role 
mass media has played to promote family 
planning since the early 70s. It's a good ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished. 

14 Hong Kong has two radio corporations, 
one run by the government and the other 
commercially owned. There are now five 
Chinese channels arid four English channels. 
They regularly broadcast our family planning 



you are not from a developing country but~ 
would like to subscribe for $6/year, please 
contact Mark Magnier, The Population Insti- 
tute-Communication Center, 777 United Na- 
tions Plaza, New York, NY 10017, USA. ■ 

Mark Magnier is News and Information Director 
at the Population Institute's Communication 
Center and is the editor of International Dateline. 



The following items, reprinted from Interna- 
tional Dateline, are examples of the popula- 
tion news supplied to subscribers. These par- 
ticular items also illustrate various uses of de- 
velopment communication for population 
and family planning* 

1 



jingles and messages introducing out serv- 
ices," Mrs. Cheng says. , 

* 4 From 1973 through 1980, there were also 
four joint ventures with radio, each taking 
the form of a' series oi 20 to 26 sessions, or 
broadcasts. The programs included talks on 
familv planning, family life education, 
phone-m sessions, and prizes for wallers giv- 
ing the correct answers to (family planning) 
questions. 

"The intensive use of radio started since 
findings of a suwey in 1970 revealed that 
radio was the best medium for reaching the 
rural population. One radio* series was," in 
fact, designed. especially, jbr the fisherfolks 
who^are well-known to have large families. 

'Television, however, has become more 
and more popular (and common) toward the 
mid-70s. We have produced 30-second moti- 
vational films on various themes and services 
which are telecast regularly on all the TV 
channels in Hong Kong. They are broadcast 
free of charge." 

Mrs. Cheng cites many television' series 
over the past ten years varying in format 
from interviews, to slide shows, dramatic 
plays and youth-oriented discussions. But the 
Association 'sjn ass media efforts are not rele- 
gated only to TV and radio. Other promo- 
tions include parades, mobile , broadcasts, 
dutdoor drama, and poster advertising in 
high traffic areas such as mass transit sta- 
tions, taxis, ferry piers, pedestrian bridges, 
biases and even outside walls of buildings. 

^Figures show that mass media efforts in 
Hong Kong are working. 

* * * 

THE COMMONWEALTH BROAD- 
CASTING Association has also done 'some 
interesting and effective work in. the area of 
radio and the population problem/it reports 
that to a great degree, the success of 
Singapore's family planning program has 
been due to the radio's role in promoting 
awareness of the need for family planning, 
and in motivating its listeners to accept such 
planning as a way of life. Singapore offered 
good radio programs and sold transistor 
receivers at prices well within the reach of the 
ordinary citizen., W r hile Singapore, enjoys a 
high literacy level, radio has been cited as a 
valuable arm in ^helping solve an extremely 
urgent problem. International Dateline 
{ July 1981 
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"Communication, Society and Development: h Report of a-Commonwealth' 
Committee on Communication , and the Medii 




DCR is pleased to present here 
some excerpts from this thought- 
ful and incisive report published 
in 1980. As 4 Shridath S. Ram- 
phal, the Commonwealth Secretary-General, 
explains in his foreword, "... The Report 
begins with a sensitive analysis of the state of 
the media in the Commonwealth and then 
proceeds to make several practical recom- 
mendations. It can be read against the back- 
ground of our times and the growing require- 
ment of developing countries that the flow of 
news should be more reflective of the person- 
ality and priorities from which it comes. The 
Report 's conclusions are geared to helping 
secure recognition of the role that communi- 
cation and the media can play in assisting ; 
society by strengthening participatory" 
democracy and helping to attain national 
goals. . . " 

The nine-member Commonwealth panel 
which drafted the report was chjzired by 
'Ernest Corea, now the Sn Lankan Ambassa- 
dor to the United S(qtes, 

The report, which includes sections on 
Communication Policy, Mass Media (Press, 
Radio, .and Television), Public Information 
Services, News Agencies, bnd Human Re- 
sources, concludes with a list of recommend 
dations. Throughout, it contains 'many in- 
sightful observations on*the nature of devel- 
opment communications. 

The Report may be obtained free of charge 
from the Information Division, Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Marlboro House, Pall 
Mall, London SWl, England. 

Overview: 1. Communication is so much 
a part of our lives that its significance as an 
aspect of hiimaji effort and progress is often 
either taken for granted or simply ignored. 
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The 'communication component* of develop- 
ment projects is frequent ,\ tagged on to a 
budget as an* afterthought, I if it is included at 
all. Interpersonal communicators, be they 
barefoot midwives or agricultural extension 
workers, are generally given a low rating on a 
nation's social scaje. Public information 
officers are shrugged off as doing less sub- 
stantive work than their colleagues in govern- 
ment. Mass^communicators become the % 
subject of great concern only when their ac- 
tivities are believed to be 'creating' violence 
or dissonance in society. , 

3: This, indeed, is the true role of the com- 
municator: to serve as- the focal point of 
'messages' imparting information and fdeas; 
and to ensure that an interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas takes place.^The interpersonal 
communicator has a shorter, narrower reach; 
the mass communicator a longer, wider one. 
B<fth groups perform similar functions, 
thotlgh in different ways. Without their ac- 
tive and sustained involvement, an important 
component of the development process is lost 
to.societies mo\mg towards the goals of self- 
improvement and'self-fulfillment. 

4. Communication^ is a dynamic process 
which is more effective if it is participatory. 
In any society, the communicator who con- 
siders his audience or readership as a passive 
group, or as a target Xo be hit, is performing 
^nly a part of his or her function. Eliciting 
reactions to what has been said and written, 
and providing the means for such reactions 
to be made known, are also an essential part 
of communication. Participatory communi- 
cation provides people with an opportunity 
to be directly associated with policy formula 
tion and implementation, giving them a sense 
of commitment to national issues. For this. 
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reason, the concept of participation is crucial 
to the communication process. 

5. How many mistakes in social and eco- 
nomic development could have been avoided 
with better communication between the plan- 
ners and the people? Resettlement projects 
that lie withered and empty . . . public health 
clinics whose medication is untouched in 
village huts . . . semi-mechanised ploughs in 
disuse because of faulty maintenance . . . 
family planpng'kits in garbage heaps . . . 
benignly motivated land reform which never- 
theless evokes peasant anger . . . these are all 
among the experiences of the development 
process. Both developed and developing soci- 
eties make mistakes^ How many mistakes can 
post-colonial societies, workirlg against many 
disadvantages including time, afford? 

6. The richness of a people's experience; 
the value of established wisdom; the virtue of 
commonsense, workaday reactions to theo- 
retical formulation, all this and more must go 
into the national meld if development plans 
ana! projects are to inspire and excite. None 
of this may occur, unless effective communi- 
cation facilitates it. 

11. The argument that communicators in - 
developing countries are unequal" to this task 
only helps to perpetuate a vicious circle. 
Communicators will forever remain relatively 
untrained or unskilled, and therefore re- 
garded as incapable of fulfilling their proper 
function, untjl their role in society is firmly 
established and resources for enhancing their 
skills are provided. In the same spirit, com- 
municators require a certain latitude within 
which to function. Skilled professionals de- 
prived of 'elbow room' remain in place as 
: / ^malcontents or opt out. 
;/ (continued on page 14) 
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